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BY “OLD SLEUTH.” 


gang-plank on board one of the Sound steamers, watching the peo- 
ple as they walked aboard. 

He was on a lay for a notorious crook, and his keen eyes ran 
over every face as the passengers filed aboard, when suddenly his 
attention was attracted by a veiled lady. She looked neither to the 
right nor the left, carried only a small hand-satchel, and ascended 
to the upper saloon almost on a run 

‘**Halloo!”” muttered the detective. 
There is something wrong here.”’ 

The detective followed, saw her secure her state-room key, and 
nh the number of her room, he moved away, muttering: 

« T°] just keep an eye on that room. I’ve an ¢mpression.” 

When a detective has an impression it means something. 

Right here we wish to say that there is as much difference in de- 
tectives as there is between doctors and ¢lergymen. Some of the 
former are skillful, and some are not;,soine of the latter are elo- 
quent, and others are not; and so it is with detectives. , 

There are but a few really great detectives in the United States; 
but there are a few who are really unequaled in the world. They 
are not only well-educated men, but in other ways far superior to 
ordinary individuals; and these men possess special qualifications. 

Among those few may be classed our hero, Lonis Ford. He was 
a man of medium stature, handsome, and even delicate in appear- 
ance; not only a well-educated man, but a trained athlete. He had 
ar a large experience, was singularly courageous, possessed a 
bright, discerning mind, and a capacity for combination and the 
unraveling of mysteries that was simply marvelous. 

Little indices are the guide-signs of experienced officers, and thus 
it was Louis Ford was led to exclaim, when he saw the veiled lady 

over the vang-plank: 

“ There is something wrong here!”’ 

It is not unusual to see veiled ladies on steamboats or steam-cars, 
and the mere tact of a lady having her face veiled is not necessarily 
a suspicious circumstance. 

In this case there were other little suggestive incidents. In the 
firet place, the vell was a heavy one; but even that would not be a 

vue Greumetance in itself. Then the detective observed a 
certain trepidation aad nervousness; from under her veil she had 

alvat in « furtive manner. 
olmerver would not have taken this in: but our hero 


An ordinat 
084 take Mt in at » glance; and besides, it Is a sipgular quality of 


‘“What does this mean? 


je die hs hy 


He walked down the wharf, when there came to him a remem- 
pence aes yan lady, and she impression on his mind became 
more defined, the intuition became str 
Ban tronger, and at length he 
‘ i Hang it! I’m half inclined to make the trip. I can return by 

rain. 

He came to a halt, and for a moment or two stood considering 
and then there fell upon his ear the warning ery of the deck 
steward: ; 

‘“ All passengers who are not booked will go ashore.’’ 

As this announcement fell on his ear, the detective chanced to 
look up, and a strange fate guided his glance toward the window 
of an outside state-room, and his eyes rested just for one instant 
on a pale face—ay, a ghastly face, and yet a beautiful one. 

‘* Great guns!’’ he cried, ‘‘ that face was under the veil.” 


He had caught but a glimpse of it, but it decided him. It came 
to him as an appeal; it seemed to say, in mute appeal: ‘‘ Save me 
—come, come!”’ 

The detective quickly decided. He went aboard, ascended to the 
upper saloon, and took a seat near the state-room door of the 
veiled lady. 

‘It may be a lead,”’ he muttered, ‘* but I’ll just see it out, any- 
way; no harm can come of a little trip anyhow.”’ 

How little the detective dreamed of the tragic incidents that were 
to follow his decision, and how little did the beautiful young girl 
who had shown her face just one instant at her state-room window 
dream of the impending fate that was decided by the detective’s 
involuntarily glance at her. But it is the little acts that ofttimes 
decide the fate of men and nations. 

At length the boat started out from the wharf, and majestically 
rounded the ever-beantiful Battery. 

Leuis Ford sat glancing over a paper, but his eyes were ever and 
anon directed toward the state-room door, while the boat plowed 
its way through the waters, 

The snn went down, the passengers went to their dinner, and the 
hours passed. One after the other, groups were broken up, and 
the people retired. The saloon became almost deserted; but the 
patient deteetive maintained his position as though it were a death- 
watch, 

Few men would have had the patience, on a mere idea, to sit so 
steadily through the long hours; but Louis Ford was accustomed 


: 
’ 


a 
. a . . 
r CHAPTER I. experienced detectives to be subject to peculiar intuitions; and it t 
Hotp on, miss! The water is cold and deep!” was more the latter fact than the others noted that led Louis Ford . 
It was a strange and peculiar group of incidents that lea up to | t follow the lady and note the room she entered. . 
the words with which we open our narrative, Having taken his bearings, he determined to go ashore, as he h 
Louis Ford, a secret special detective, was standing near the | 2° call in Boston save to shadow on a lay. ; 
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to long and patient waits and watches; and while he had been wait- 
ing and watching, various ideas had passed through his mind, and 

he had become more and more convinced that there was a tragedy 
in the air. 

The hours passed and midnight drew near. 
serted. Even the saloon steward, while pretendi 
had really dropped off into a comfortable doze. i 

“Tt may be that I am right, it may be that I am mistaken, 
muttered the detective; ‘‘ but I will sit here until morniig—yes, 

‘cuntil I see that fair-faced girl safely off this boat and on dry land. 
The words had hardly escaped his lips, when he heard a key 
turn ina lock. Quick as thought, he darted over to the opposite 
‘ side of the lounge, and let his head fall back as though asleep; and 
again he waited. 
a moment passed, and he saw the door of the state room he had 
been watching open, and a fair but ghastly face peeped out, and a 
pair of beautiful but wildly glaring eyes glanced furtively around. 

While he watched, the lady stepped out of her room. Evidently 
she believed the road clear, and she walked aft and passed through 
the room opening upon the after upper deck. ; 

The detective stole after her. He was behind a supporting post 
and close to the girl as she stood a moment near the rail and 

lanced down upon the foaming waters. , 

Louis Ford waited. He discerned her ultimate purpose, but did 
not interfere. He had reasons for not doing so, but let her really 
attempt the deed, and he would be at hand. $ 

Fully five minutes passed, and then like a flash the girl dashed 


toward the rail. ‘ i 
She was half over when a strong arm encircled her slender waist. 


She was drawn back, and greeted with the words with which we 
open our narrative: 
“ Hold on, miss! 


The cabin was de- 
ng to be awake, 


The water is cold and deep!”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
A cry fell from the girl’s lips as the detective drew her toward 
the center of the deck; and he said: 
‘Do not make an outcry, or others will learn of your desperate 


attempt.’’ 
The girl became suddenly calm and self-possessed; and she said: 


“Please, sir, release me.” 

«And let you throw yourself overboard?” 

‘No; I will not throw myself overboard.” 

_ © Miss, come sit down here, and tell me why one so-young and 
beautiful should be urged to make such an attempt.” 

‘“* Why should I tell you my troubles?” The lady spoke calmly. 

‘Tn the first place, I saved your life, saved you from becoming 
a self-murderess. In the second place, I may aid you in coming 
to a more reasonable frame of mind.’’ 

The detective spoke in a kindly tone, an 
in both tone and manner. ‘ 

He was a magnetic man, as all men are who are brave, kind and 
experienced. 

“« Who are you, sir?” 

«There is no secret as to my identity. I am a detective officer.” 

“A detective officer?”’ repeated the girl, for the attempted _sui- 
cide was but a mere girl. ‘‘ And you were upon my track? Who 
employed you?” 

‘* No one.”’ : 

“And yet you say you were on my track? Will you explain?” 

‘‘] will, certainly. I saw you come on the boat, and a strange 
intuition led me to suspect that you had some dreadful purpose in 
view, and I set to watch you. It is a habit with detectives.” 

“« How do you account for it?” innocently asked the girl. 

“*T can not account for it; but there may have been an overrul- 
ing Providence. And taking that view of it, are you not encour- 
aged to tell me what led you to seek to drown yourself? I may 
aid you.” 

‘No; you can not aid me. No one can aid me.”’ 

‘* Have you committed a crime?” 

se Yes.”’ 

The detective’s voice fell, and there came a sadness to his heart 
as a weird suspicion flashed through his mind. 

“You have not killed any one?” 

“Yes, [ have,’’ came the startling answer. 

The detective felt a sense of regret that he had not permitted the 
poor creature to make the fatal plunge, 

**Ts your crime known?’’ 

bck girl looked around furtively, and then said: 

INO, 

“Whom did you kill?’”’ 

“* My father—my own dear father.”’ 

The detective started. A fresh suspicion ran through his mind. 
He began to fear that he was talking to a maniac; but he deter- 
mined to humor her delusion, and he said: 

A How could you be so cruel as to murder your father?” 

‘I did not mean to do it.’’ 

The detective was perplexed and amused, and confirmed in his 
suspicion that the beautiful girl was demented. 

f You did not mean to do it, eh?’’ 

; : 6 10 » afr y bh: >. 
eat} ttt tha pitied ve afraid, You shall not be pun- 

“ Certainly I can not be punished by the law, b 
Ye apa Alas! would it were a murder that he law toatl ike 
Benet. ae Bol Tae punishment I deserve,” 

Sat Anat at inin ehh de teens are euSe one and he said: ; 
riddles, or you are making fun of Na Se Ihe detantis speaking 
short, then added: ‘‘ You are crazy.” tive stopped 


d there was reassurance 
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‘‘ Would | were erazy!’’ came the answer, 

“Will you make:a full confession to me? 
do you a great service.” 

‘* Why should you do me a great service?” 

‘‘ Because it is always a pleasure for me to-serve any one.”” 

‘No one can aid me.”’ 

tL GBQy 

“‘ How dare you claim that you can?” i 

“An intuition gives me the courage to make the claim.”” 

“An intuition?” repeated the girl; and she laughed satirically. 

“You forget,’” said the officer, ‘ an: intuition has already saved 
your life—saved you from the committal of a second murder.”’ 

A moment the strange girl was thoughtful, and them she said: 

‘That is so.”’ , 

‘Yes, I have a strong presentiment that IT can aid' you. I know 
Sogn 

The girl drew from her bosom a photograph. Site handed it to 
the detective, and said: 

‘Go into the cabin, by the light, and look at that picture.’” 





a oe 
ag. ee , 





I am satisfied 1 can 


The detective believed the mad girl merely wished to get rid of 


him, and dash over the rail. He was too-old a bird to be fooled so 
easily, and he said: 
‘«T will look at the picture in the morning:’” 
‘* Look at it now.” é 
‘‘ Why are you so particular about having me look at it now?” 
“Tt may be that I shall confide in you. It depends upon what 
you may think of the picture. Go into the: cabin and look at it.’’ 
‘‘No; I will not go into the cabin.” , 
The detective drew from his pocket a mask lanterm He touched 
a spring, and the mask slid away, and a bright light flashed upon 
the picture. It was a photograph of a very handsome: young man. 
The detective examined it carefully, 
‘It is a good picture.”’ 
“What do you think of the original?” 
‘He is a very handsome man.”’ 
‘Oh, yes! he is handsome; but would you say he was a scoun- 
drel?”’ . 
The detective was all interest at once; 
guard, and he answered, cautiously: 
‘‘T do not think he looks like a scoundrel; but one-can’t teil.”” 
‘Ah, Isee! Your wonderful intuition is at fault.” 
The detective smiled. He saw that he was. dealing with a very 
bright person. . ey 
*T will look at the picture again.” 
The officer did look at the pictured face long and carefully, and 
the lady asked after a time, impatiently: 
‘Well, what does your intuition tell you now?” 
‘* He is a gentleman.” 
‘*Ts he a scoundrel?” 
“*T should say not.”’ 
‘‘ He is a scoundrel,” said the girl in a quick, bitter tone. 
‘*I do not believe it,’’ came the response. 
‘‘He.is; I know he is. I have proof that he is a scoundrel.’” 
‘‘ You may be mistaken.” 
‘No; I have proofs.”’ 
: i You may think you have proofs; but the testimony may be 
alse.’’ ; 
‘‘ Would the proofs were false. But, 
can not. be denied.’’ . 
‘‘T would require the most positive evidence before I could be- 
lieve the original of that picture a rascal,’’ said the officer. 
Our hero was playing a shrewd game. He had fallen to the 
girl’s design, and he was running on a straight track. 
‘* But he is a rascal,”’ 
‘*T deny it,’’ said the detective. 
“* Did you ever see the original of that picture?’”’ 
‘* Never.”’ ; 
‘“Then how do you know?”’ i 
‘* My intuitions tell me.” : 
_The girl langhed in a semi-hysterical manner, as she said, exs 
citedly: : 
" pd you do not believe him a rogue?” 
Ona 
‘* Have I not said I had proofs?” 
ec Yes. ”? 
rs It ell the truth, ’’ 
ed may think you tell the truth; but I believe you are mise 
ih aes believe him an innocent man?’’ 
OS.in 
“Would you were right. But, no, no; the man is i 
devil!’’ came the declaration in the saddest of tones. SRC aN 


no; they are domplete, and 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


AGAIN the detective fixed his eyes on the photogr 
revealed under the strong glare of his lamp, and thet 
ment, in an emphatic manner, he said: ' 
‘““The man is not a wicked devil, 


>? 


aph as it lay 
n after a mo- 


y s ' . 
aeoael My intuitions are very 


a For once your intuitions fail’ and sl 

The detective had discerned 
declarations of fhe man’s innoe 
words as to tall forth his assur 
‘* Did the man deceive you 
The girl uttered a low moan of 
pression of agony, and in a hesitating tone, she answered; 
hae tee el he He ae cruel manner,”’ 

! } , , % 

\chill through the detective's heart, as 


Washington, D, C. 


1€ laughed, satirically, 
that the fair girl delighted in his 
ence, and she was so directing her 
ances, and suddenly he asked: 


9%? 


anguish, her face assumed an ex- 


and then looked up. ‘ 


but he was never off his. 
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a> > Gat fon a second time took possession of his mind, There 
& moment's silence, and then the ofticer said: 

“ | would not have believed it; but, of course, if he has deceived 
you, certainly you Know it, But I would have staked my exist- 
ence the honor and integrity of that man." 

“ Amd yet you have never seen him,’” 

“ No; bat his pictured face speaks of a true and sincere and 

man a 


Again there followed a moment's silence, and it was broken by 
the girl who murmured to herself: 

** Ts it possible I am deceived—I have deceived myself?’’ 

The detective heard the words, and they admitted the possibility 
of a doubt; a possibility that caused a new hepe to arise in his 
; heart, and he asked: 

* What proof have you that this man has deceived you? Has 
. he deserted you?” 

* Deserted me?’ she repeated. ‘‘ No; he has not deserted me.” 

“Thea how has he deceived you?’’ 

An idea appeared to flash through the girl’s mind, as she at once 
exclaimed, and with a blush mantling her beautiful face: 

“Oh, he did not deceive me that way; I know he loves me.”’ 

She put particular emphasis upon the me, 

“* What is you name, miss?” 

“*'Tell me your name!” 

“They call me Old Razzle Dazzle.” 

“* What is your real name?” 

** If I tell you my real name will you tell me yours?” —. 

The girl appeared lost in thought, and at length she murmured: 

** This is all so strange, this meeting with you, and my talking 
with vou in sucha confidential manner.” | 

“ We detectives are entitled to confidences, and through them we 
do a great deal of good. Yes; it will be better for you if you put 
perfect confidence in me.”’ c 

** You are a total stranger to me.”’ 

““ Yes; but there is a tie that binds us now.’’ 

** What tie?’’ 

*““ You are miserable and unhappy. So great is your anguish 
and a that you sought to drown yourself, and I snatched you 
_ from death. [t might have been better had you died.” 

“Yes, yes; far better.” 

“Since I have brought you back to face your anguish and sor- \ 
row, there rests upon me a certain responsibility. As I have saved 

you to life, [ should restore you your happiness, if I can.”’ 
_ “* How can you?’ 

““T can not tell you unless you give me your confidence.” 

** And if I do?” 

“| think it possible I may restore to you hope and happiness,”’ 

““ What is your real name?” 

“* My real name is Louis Ford.’’ 

** Tell me about yourself.’’ 

** My tale is speedily told. I was born in the city of New York. 
My father was a professor. My mother died when I was but a 
babe. My father was devoted tome. He spent much time in in- 
structing me. He intended that I should be a professional gentle- 
man. ell, I am; but I did not choose the profession he would 
have selected for me. But it was through an accident that I be- 
came a detective.”’ ‘ , 

** Tell me about it.” 

** My father died while I was at college, and I was compelled to 
leave the school and start out to earn my own living. On my way 
to New York from college, 1 met a famous detective upon the 
train. He asked a small favor of me—asked me to watch a man. 
I did as requested, and I made certain observations that were of 
fi great service to him; and when parting from me, he remarked: 

, *** You would make a splendid detective officer, Your power 

: of discernment and observation is phenomenal.’ __ 

““ His words left a deep impression upon my mind, and when I 
reached the city, friendless and dependent vpon my own efforts, I 
determined to become a detective. I joined a private office. I 
have been a detective ever since, and I think the opinion of the old 
officer who first put the idea in my head has been fully justified. 
The young lady listened with a great show of interest to the 
detective’s narrative concerning himself, and when he had con- 
P cluded, she said: 4 
, ‘* I believe you to be a true and honorable man. “ 
. “ That is my opinion of the original of the photograph. 

“7 am half pea a to tell you my story. 

“Tt wil better for you if you do. ; 

The sedloa' lad enhances pohents in deep meditation, and at 
length ejaculated: 3 

“Oh! I do not know what to do. ; 

4 “Tell me your story,”’ said the detective. 
** 1 will,’’ came the answer. 
’ A thrill shot through the detective’s heart. He had become 
charmed with the beautiful stranger. He had seen handsomer 
women, bat she was beautiful enough to be the central figure of a 
: She ary provaleed to tell her story, and yet she remained silent. 
' The detective waited a few moments, and then suid: 
7 ” Come; our promise.” 
Late b > Ma the promise.”’ 

* not have made the pro y 

e pagers I have an intuition that the time will come when no 
act of your life will bring you great satisfaction than the remem- 
brance of the fact that you confided your story to me. ue 

“In one way there ié » similarity In our fates. My mother diec 
when I was but a clild, My father idolized my mother, He has 
never recovered from the shock of ber death. THe has become a 
sed tone, Fle once sald to me that as far as he himself was con- 
ennad, Ss hook was closed; there could come no more sorrow nor 

w 


in thie world, aod yet there has come a sorrow to him 
ta wih eee 
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‘IT thought you had murdered your father?’’ said the detective, 
in a quiet tone, 

‘* Yes, I fear | have murdered him, ‘ His life has become cen- 
tered in mine, He has often told me that he lived now but for 
me. He has been a kind and considerate father; but I did not 
know until this great sorfouw came how intensely he loved me. 
His book of life has been reopened. He could have been very 
happy in me. Alas! through me has come upon him a greater sor- 
row than came with the blow that took my mother from his side,” 

The detective was deeply interested. “The narrator spoke in 
tones that thrilled through and through him. He discovered that 
he had come upon a very remarkable character. 

The girl had proceeded thus far, when she suddenly stopped and 
remained silent for some minutes; indeed, until, in a low tone, the 
detective said: 

‘* Proceed.” 

‘Tam sorry I promised. The story 1 now have to tell is one of 
disgrace.”’ 

“You have not committed a crime.’’ 

“How do you know?” 

** My intuitions tell me so.’’ 

“Yes, I have committed a great crime; I have broken my 
father’s heart.”’ 

“And you would have broken it again. You would have in- 
flicted a blow from which he would never have recovered.’’ 

““Ah, you do not know. I believe at this moment it would be 
the only joyful news my father could receive.’’ 

*“ And yet he loves you?’ 

** Yes; idolizes me,’’ 

“* This is very extraordinary. Tell me the facts.’’ 

“A year ago my father and I were traveling in Europe. We 
had started to return home, when a few days out of Queenstown a 
dreadful storm arose. We all thought the ship would go to the 
bottom. Even the ship’s officers believed so. One night I stole. 
on deck, and I would have fallen and possibly might have been 
washed overboard, when an arm was thrown around me, and a 
kindly voice said: 

““<'This is no place for you. Return to the cabin.’ 

““T answered: ‘I wish to be on deck when the ship goes down,’ 

*““* You need not fear,’ said the voice; ‘ let me lead you below.’ 

“There was strength and confidence in the voice. I was re- 
assured at once, and I asked: ' 

*** Will the ship outlive the storm?’ 

“** Certainly; you need have no fear.’ 

‘* How do you know?’ IJ asked. 

‘** Ah, it is not my good fortune to die,’ came the strange an- 
swer. And as the stranger led me down-stairs, 
look in his face. It was a singularly handsome one. The stranger 
was young; but his was a marked face. So firm was the glance of 
his eyes, so assured the tones of his voice, that I confess he made 
an impression upon me such as no person whom I had ever met 
had succeded in doing.’’ 

“And this man was the original of the photograph?” 

"VOB. 1 

‘Did he afterward explain how he came to be so assured?’”” 

‘* He explained it in the strange words he uttered when he said; 
‘Jt is not my good fortune to die.’ ’’ 

‘* Has he ever explained those words?” 

“Never; but they made a great impression upon me. I saw 
much of him during the remainder of the voyage, and he seemed 
so sad and interesting that ere I was aware of it, the truth came to 
me that I loved him,’’ " 

‘* And what is the man’s name?”’ demanded the detective. 

‘* Almon Mitchell; or, rather, that is the name by which I know 
him.”’ 

‘* Proceed,’’ said the detective. 

‘‘ Bre the steamer reached New York, I had reason to know 
that this man loved me, or, rather, he said he did.” 

The detective observed the strange and most singular qualifica- 
tions the fair narrator made as See Ae staan aoe 
rning the young man’s name and his profession of love, 

You said, ay ene young lady, that Almon Mitchell was the 
name by which you know this young man? You say he said he 
loved you? Why these qualifications?” 

‘* Alas! behind them lurks a terrible mystery,” came the answer, 


~ 


\ 





CHAPTER ITV. 


Tue detective was really mystified. He could not jud e what 
was to be the final revelation in this singular narrative, predicated, 
as it was, upon the tragic attempt of the narrator to plunge to 
death in the dark waters of the Sound. 

After her declaration the fair gir] indulged in another of those 
pauses that had interrupted the course of her narrative several 
times, and the detective, to encourage her, asked: f 

** What did your father think of the young stranger? 

‘‘ My father conceived a bitter prejudice against him from the 
start, and I began to realize at the same time that all my interest 
in life was settled in this bene stranger,”’ 

rT confess his love to you?”’ 

of ye ater our arrival ik Now York and he went to speak to 
my father, I had observed that he held a secret, and 1 was not so 
blind as not to observe that he never said anything to me about 
himself; that is, as concerned his position in life, his means, or his 
intentions as concerned business.’’ 

‘‘ What countryman was he?”’ 

‘His father was an Englishman; his mother, he told me, was 
an American lady.’’ 

‘* He spoke to your father?’’ 

“You And now comes thd most remarkable Py of the delu- 
sion. When he called upon my father he said, in answer to my 
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had a chance to — 
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father’s questions: ‘I can give you no specific information con- 
cerning eaaait. You must take me on trust.’ My father at once 
answered: ‘ Until you can fully satisfy me as to your standing. tn 
society and your family connections, apd the like, J must decline 
to receive you as a suitor for my daugier s hand. 4s 4 

Did not your father ask him as concerning his means? 

‘No. When he declined to tell about himself, and said that we 
must take him on trust, my father terminated the interview. a 
“Did you not insist upon his telling you who and what he was? 

ae RIG. 

** And what answer did he make?”’ 

‘‘'The same that he had made to my father. 
take him on trust.”’ ) 

‘* A most extraordinary proposition.”’ 

“Yes; but it is plain now, and I can see how I was deluded. 
The man was a deep schemer. Oh, how deep he was! He discov- 
ered that the very mystery with which he surrounded herself added 
to his power over me. He had studied well my temperament. He 
must have read me at the first glance upon that eventful night 
upon the ship.’’ 

Me You think he was deluding you all through?” “3 

‘« Yes, I know he was; and now I can see what a fool I was. 

‘That is, you think you see?”’ B 

‘*Yes. Dare you claim that the man was honorable? 

**T have an iutuition that way.”’ f 

‘* When you hear the rest of my story you will change your 
mind. Some months passed, and 1 had been commanded by my 
father to end all acquaintance with the man, and I did; but I loved 
him all the more madly. I was prepared to take him on trust, and, 
fool that I was, I did. You see, I suffered after our acquaintance 
had been terminated, and my father took me away to a watering- 
place. One day I was in bathing; I ventured to go away from the 
crowd of kathers, and suddenly, to my horror, I discovered that I 
had stepped into a hole. I was beyond my depth. I was drown- 
ing, when suddenly there came a rush. I had not lost conscious- 
ness. I was borne to the beach, and, strange to say, recognized in 
my rescuer Almon Mitchell. Up to that moment I had not seen 
him. I did not know that he was near. After I had resumed 
walking attire and come forth from the bathing-house, I found the 
man waiting for me.”’ 

** Had not your adventure attracted attention?’’ 

‘* No; I had not screamed, and no one but the man who rescued 
me knew of my danger. He had saved my life; I knew that, and 
I eould not refuse to walk with him.” 

“* Was he among the bathers at the time he rescued you?” 

““Yes. He is an expert swimmer. He was on his way to a 
point on the pier from whence he intended to make a great dive, 
when he saw me fall into the hole and sink, At any rate, I owed 
my life tohim. A few moments and I would have been past res- 
cue, as no one else had seen me.”’ 

** Twice you have been rescued from drowning?” 

The fair gir] blushed, and proceeded with her narrative: 

“| walked along with him. | We wandered off alone, and he 
spoke again to me of his love, and I said: ‘If you love me, why do 
you not make the proper explanations to my father?’ 

** He said: ‘ Do you not love me?’ 

““* IT do,’ I answered. 

“The answer was involuntary. I could not restrain the confes- 
sion. He said: 

*““* If you love me, you must trust me. I will say this much: I 
am of most excellent family; but there is a cloud over our name at 
present.’ ”’ 

“‘ Ah! he admitted that Almon Mitchell was not his real name?’’ 
the detective interrupted. 

‘No; there is a mystery about that—a mystery I can not ex- 
plain. He declared that Almon Mitchell was his real name.” 

The detective made note of this. The young man could have 
admitted at the moment that it wasn’t his real name if he 
was seeking to delude the girl. He could have molded a romance. 
As he did not do so, it stood as a testimony to his sincerity. 

The detective said nothing to the fair girl who was relating to 
him her strange experience, 

“‘T was bewildered,’’ resumed the gitl, “‘ but my love for this 
man became a madness. It was not his beauty of person, though 
a singularly handsome man; it was not because of his accomplish- 
ments, though a very accomplished man; but it does seem to me 
now that the great fascination was the mystery he threw about 
himself; and now, when I remember that there was design in all 
this mystery, I hate myself.’’ 

‘* You must not hate him,” said the detective, in a strange tone, 

““T do, because the man is a villain. He has deceived me. He 
has broken my poor father’s heart. I was in a dream; the dream 
is dispelled. Now I am awake, and I can see how I was deluded.”’ 

a I do not believe you were deluded.” 

4 Ah, but when you hear the sequel you will change your 
opinion, 

“LT have an intuition that I will not. thoue f 
most terrible tale to tell. Proceed.’’ br PACER OH UCN 

‘“T was foolish enough’ to meet that man clandestinely, 
ceived my trusting father. 
charmed.”’ ; 

* Did you not urge him to tell you the truth?” 

A did; and his constant answer was: ‘ Myra, I love you—I 
love you as man alone can love a true, good woman! On my oath, 
there is no reason why you should not love me, Some day the 
mystery Qe be explained, and then you will honor me,’ 

2ut you can trust me wi , sec ’ 394 om . 
Liters cok: 1e with your secret,’ 1 said. ‘Trust me 

A ‘I can not,’ he answered; ‘ but some day you shall know all,’ 

pe ae ste) that I was, permitted myself to trust him, and I 
e madly in love. One day he came to me, under great 


He said I must 


I de- 
I permitted myself to be blinded and 





excitement, and told me we must get married at once, I was 
astounded, and refuaed. He urged me, He had great power over 
me; he had charmed me, as the snake charms the fluttering bird, 
I do not know how it came about—the events and incidents are all 
as a dream to me—but I remember standing before a clergyman, re- 
member promising to love and obey. I remember coming forth 
from the church—for we were married in a church, a little coun- 
try church, and I remember that my husband kissed me. He ac- 
companied me back toward the hotel where I was residing. He 
bid me good-by. His manner was strangely excited. On the fol- 
lowing day I met him again, and for a month I met him often, 

He was kind and loving. He seemed to fairly idolize me, But 
alas! that fatal secret! He would not open his mouth—he would 
not speak—he would not tell me the truth;#but I was his wife; I 
believed it was all right, and I believed his words when he told 
me that it would not be long before I should know all. 

The narrator had become excited; her face was flushed, her eyes 
fairly blazed, and she finally exclaimed: - 

‘* And all the time that man was lying to me.” 

‘* Possibly not.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, 
you know all, you will let me go,” 

“*Go where?” 

‘Let me plunge over into the dark waters; let me—let me—” 
She did not speak the fatal word. ‘ 

A moment passed. The officer was waiting for her passion and 
excitement to subside, and he set to soothe her. He said: 

“‘T have not let go my hold upon my intuition. No, no; and 
besides, you have not told me all.” 

“*One day I went to meet the man whom I supposed was my 
husband, and he did not come. Days passed, and I went to meet 
him, and he came not, nor did there come one word from him, and 
my soul became black with horror as the terrible suspicion ran 
through my mind that I had been betrayed.” 

‘* But you were married?’’ 

Sat See 

“There was no question as to the genuineness of the marriage 
ceremony ?’’ . : 

“No, no; but, alas! a woman may pass through the most sacred 
and true marriage ceremonial, and yet not become a wife.” _ 

‘“T do not understand.”’ 

“*Can you not discern?”’ 

‘*T can not.”’ 

The detective did discern, but he desired the beautiful girl to 
finish her story. He had his reasons. 

“‘ Where are your intuitions?”’ demanded the girl in a passion- 
ate tone. 

‘“‘T am not convinced of his perfidy by anything that you have 
told. me. He had prepared you for a mysterious disappearance.’® 

“Never! He had almost daily promised 4 solution of the mys- 
tery. It came, but after he had disappeared.” 

““ And you know his secret?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“Complete your narrative.” 

“The man was a bigamist. I have been grossly betrayed. The 
man has many wives. Oh, the horror, the infamy of my position! 
Now will you in mercy let me plunge into the water?” 

‘“No, I will not.’’ 

‘““ Cruel man, cursed man, why did you hold me back?”’ 

_ ‘‘ | want to hear all your narrative. I desire to hear all the par- 
ticulars, because I have an intuition, a strong presentiment, that 
your husband is an honorable man.”’ i 
i “* I will tell you the rest of the terrible tale,” came the declara- 

ion. 


CHAPTER V. ‘ 


WaeEN the detective expressed his faith in Almon Mitchell, 
eee enough he was sincere, despite the terrible story he 

eard. 

The girl still hesitated, and the detective said: 

‘* Let me repeat, I have a strong presentiment that Almon 
Mitchell is an honorable man.” 

_‘ Would I could believe you are right! But no; the proofs against 
him are terrible. There is no doubt of his guilt and of my infamy. 
Let me bury my shame beneath the waters. Ah, my poor father! 
when he shall know the truth, the anguish will kill him. Let me 
die, and he will never know the truth—never, never!’’ 

a oe ae tell me the rest of your story.” 

“‘ One week after my husband’s disappearance it was publicl 
proclaimed that Almon Mitchell was a bigamist. Detectives bal 
been shadowing him and tracking him the world over, and he had 
aren Gy murs ee and they ran him down to the place 
where he had made me his victim. When th 
rae to me, and said: pba cist me 

“‘* My child, now you see from what I have saved yo 
man Mitchell is one of the biggest villains on the face of the Gann 

Alas! continued the girl, “you can readily perceive how 
Panieuat cut ve eee through my soul. My father con- 
ated himself that he had sa % 
latest victim. Now you know a nn Oe a ee 
Oh, no, I do not know all,’ said the detective, 
The girl glared at our hero, and said: 
¥ pau still believe in that man’s innocence ?”’ 
ao, 

“It is but an intuition, ¥ 
i iteunete You have no real basis for your belief 

ue oer tone the detective said: 

1ave dismissed the intuition, I am y 
Almon Mitchell is an honorable man.” now fully, convinoed Shak 
How can you say so after having heard my story?" 


And now you see why I sought death; and now — 
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* As I said, Iam tally convinced that he is an honorable man. 


with the possibility of guilt.”’ 
The girl uttered a cry, and exclaimed: 


cover my disgrace in the grave.” 

“There is no disgrace attached to you. 
honorable wife."’ 

“ Ah! if what you say could be true!”’ 

“Tam satisfied it is true.’ 

“Then why did he flee away?”’ 

“Ah! there is one of the mysteries to be solved. He is the 
victim of some terrible mistake.” 

“1 could believe so; but after the matter had become public, the 
clergyman who married _us called upon me and asked many ques- 


I believe you are an 


tions. I told him all. He isa good man. He has perfect faith 
4 in 4 ay and sincerity, but he knows I have been betrayed.”’ 
ao ow >> 


“The detectives called upon him and showed him a photograph 
= oe ae they sought. The photograph was a picture of Almon 


The detective was thoughtful a moment. He did feel that the 
last informatioa was staggering; and yet he had been sincere when 
announcing his belief in the young man’s innocence. 

‘ia _ the clergyman betray you?”’ 

= ae oa. 

he “Who knows of your marriage?’”’ 
ac “** No one but the clergyman,” 
“Not even your father?” 

ae oO. ” 


“You have made a confidant of no one?” 

“* No one but you.”’ 

“So far, so good; and you say the clergyman saw the photo- 
ae 


e —_ did not get possession of the picture?’’ 
ae oO ? BS 


e You have never seen the picture shown to the clergyman?” 

“se ent 

“You only have his word that Almon Mitchell is the original of 
the —— held by the detectives?’’ 

oe es,”’ 


’ “** What is your name?”’ ‘ 
2 “Mrs. Almon Mitchell, of course,’’ said the girl, in a bitter tone. 
» “Allright. I will call you Mrs, Mitchell; but will you not tell 
your first name?’ 
= “You may call me Louise Mitchell.” 
** Good; that is what I shall call you. And now hear me, Mrs. 
‘Mitchell: 1 am positively certain that you have not been be- 
trayed.” 
“* You are merely indulging a hope.”’ 
“‘T am positive.”’ ; 
The detective spoke in a positive tone, and the girl fixed her eyes 
upon him. 
** Are you seeking to betray me?”’ 
“No; Lam seeking to convince you that your husband is an 
honorable man.”’ ; 
“‘ If he is an honorable man why does he not send some word to 
me, why does he not communicate with me?”’ 
“* That is one proof of your husband’s honesty.”’ 
“e How?’ 
** He does not wish to betray the truth.’ 

‘* This is aJl nonsense; but you can not deceive me. 
my shame.”’ = 
** No, you will not; I will place you under arrest. 

“Place me under arrest?”’ ' 
“Yes; you are now my prisoner!”’ came the startling announce- 


I will bury 


ment. ; F 
Louise Mitchell sat and gazed at the detective a moment in a 


dazed manner; but recovering her composure, she said: 
** How can you arrest me?”’ 
** As a confessed murderess.’’ , 
*« But my crime does not come under the law. 
“‘T have a right to accept your first statement. You said you 
urdered your father.’ 
; ae My father veil) lives; but it will kill him when he hears of my 
OF toa és is imaginary.” 
$ isgrace is imaginary. 
- Sic have you aby eeptnie for your declaration that I am a 
wife?’ 


‘1 have.”’ 3 
“ Then it is in your power to make me the happiest of women. 


“TI think it is: but it will take time to demonstrate the truth of 
a 
my. What vn you do to demonstrate the truth of your theory?” 
“1 can not explain to you. Indeed, 1 have not fully decided; 
bat if you will return to your father, all will be well. 
: ‘ * And keep my secret?” 

“Yes. And now mark my words: if in the end I can not prove 
your husband an honorable man, you can then seek release from 
your agony in death; but you must first be sure that you do not 
commmnlt « double murder; by a rash act you may kill both your 
hustand and your ee al 

7 ," mattered the girl. ; 

7 e Tees ‘that ven ture to year father, and wait until you hear 


em Be opone to dor’ 

‘The detective ¢ yoahberod moment, nd ae 80 dak cette 
with this part of m an; rat see 10 

te tomes you fey too the 4 tives who are upon the 
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“You are fooling me, hoping to dissuade me from seeking to | 


T 


real villain’s track; then trail your husband; and finally run the 








There are certain incidents in your narrative that contlict too posi- ! real scoundrel to earth.”’ 


** Do you know him?” 

**T can tell you no more; but I think I have revealed enough of 
my plan to win your confidence; I think I have presented a chance 
that should encourage you to wait patiently until something -de- 
wee pe you abide in patience until I can investigate?”’ 

a wi > 7 

“I promise to act fairly by you; and, mark well my words, if I 
do not within a few weeks bring you good and satisfactory news, 
you can welcome a return of your old suspicions. Now tell me: 
what will your father think of your absence?’’ 

‘“* My father thinks I paid a visit to New York. 
to return by this boat. As you know, I had intended never to re- 
turn. My father will meet me at Fall River.” 

** All right. I will communicate with you as I wish.” 

The beautiful girl gave her father’s name and such other infor- 
mation desired, and then the officer said: 

‘** Remember, I am a man of experience, and I have good reasons 
for believing I can solve this mystery. I believe I can so develo 
matters that your husband can come forward and declare himself, 
I believe you are a true and lawful wife. And if you commit any 
rash act, you will needlessly entail misery upon ‘hose you love— 
your father and your husband.”’ 

** As I live, I swear to wait and abide your future revelations,” 

“Tf you do, the day will come when you will feel your heart 
throbbing with joy. It looks dark, I know; the circumstances are 
all very convincing in their trend toward guilt, but we’ll dispel the 
clouds, I am sure.”’ 

** 7 will trust you.”’ 

The detective at length bid the girl go to her state-room, and he 
took up a position from whence he could watch. He was deter- 
mined not to be deceived. 

. Morning came. The boat had been some hours in her dock ere 
the door of the state-room opened and Mrs. Mitchell came forth, 

The detective had worked a transformation; and he was glad to 
see that the lady was in traveling attire. She had come forth with- 
out her veil; and these little incidents indicated much. 

‘‘She means to keep her word,’ he muttered. ‘* How beautiful 
she is! Well, well, I wonder if she has indeed been betrayed?” 

The lady had just stepped from her state-room, when a gentle- 
man stepped forward, and a moment later she was clasped in his 
arms, 

“* Alas!’’ muttered the officer, ‘‘ what would have been that 
man’s agony at this moment*if Old Razzle Dazzle had not by 
chance been down at the Fall River pier last evening!”’ 

He saw the lady, after exchanging the greetings with her father, 
look around. She glanced at the detective, but she did not recog- 
nize him. His change was too great. 

The passengers took the train. Our hero secured a seat right in 
the rear of the lady and he: father, and she did recognize him. He 
did not mean to be recognized. He had already started in on his 
shadow, and many startling incidents attended his chase. 


He expects me 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE Reverend Mr. —— was seated in his study, when an old man 


entered unannounced. The newcomer looked like an old farmer, 
and his manners were gruff enough to accord with his looks, 

‘* Well, sir, how dare you enter this room unannounced?” 

‘* Well, yer see, it’s open doors where I live, and I’ve got into 
the habit of marching right in when I’ve anything to say.’ 

‘** And what do you want to say to me?” 

‘*] reckon I’ll make yer hop up when I say I’ve come here to 
ask yer about that illegal marriage yer performed.” 

The clergyman did hop up, and he turned pale, but he answered: 

“I did not perform an illegal marriage.”’ Fs 

‘*« Yes, yer did, and yer responsible, and yer will be mixed up in, 
the scandal unless—’’ The man stopped. 

‘* Unless what?’’ asked the clergyman. 

‘** You do all you can to repair the mischief you have done.,”’ . 

‘‘ Who are you?”’ demanded the clergyman. 

The detective looked around furtively, and changing his tone, 
manner, and pronunciation, he said: 

‘*T am an officer.” 

The clergyman turned even paler, and his manner showed con- 
siderable trepidation as he said: 

‘‘T know nothing about this affair. The 
there was no obstacle to their marriage.”’ 

‘* What do you think?” 

“1 must fully understand who you are before I express an 
opinion.’’ 

The clergyman had recovered his nerve and composure. 

‘*1 am employed to unravel the mystery—to get at the truth,” 

‘* Are you one of the men who are hunting Almon Mitchell?” 

‘‘lam, andI am not. Ishall seek him in order to aid in get- 
ting at the truth. Iam not one of the men who have made the 
charges against him.’’ 

‘‘ Who has employed you?” 

‘‘1 am employed in the interest of the young lady,” 

“It would please you to discover that everything is all right?’’ 

“é oes." 

“T will tell you why am so particular, [.do not believe the 
young man is guilty.”’ . 

“ Why do you think he is not guilty? 

The clergyman meditated a moment, and then sald: 

‘* It’s an intuition,’”’ 

'*On what is your intuition founded 

‘Tf ever there was a human face that bore the Impress of Inno- 
cence and sincerity, that face belongs to the young man, Almon 


Mitchell,’”’ 


parties informed me 


gor 


\ 
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‘** Have you no other reasons for belief in his innocence?” 

The clergyman did not answer, and the detective, shrewd as 
usual, saw that he had got on to a clew. 

‘** Come; answer my question,”’ 

“Can I trust you?” 

‘You can. Look upon my face; is it not the face of an honest 
man? and you are a face-reader.”’ 

‘I think I can trust you. Before the young man escaped, he 
came to see me at midnight, He forced his way into my study; I 
was sitting alone. His face betrayed his anguish, but he declared 
his innocence.”’ 

‘‘ Did he not offer any explanation?” 

ae No.’’ 

‘Did you not ask him to explain?”’ 

ac I did.”’ 

“* And what did he say?”’ 2 

“* He said it would all be explained some day. 

“« Did he tell you he intended to run away?” 

** He did.”’ bios ia 

‘Did he not leave a message for his wife?’ : 

“He did not. I asked him what I should tell her, and he said: 

‘** Nothing; it is not necessary; her faith in me is unbounded, 
She will know this can all be explained some day.’ ” 

The detective meditated a moment, and then said: 

‘‘ Have you told Mrs. Mitchell of this visit?’ a 

‘She went away the day following the exposure. 

‘She has returned. Will you tell her?” 

“What do you think?” x ae 

Again the detective meditated, and then said: 

“‘Withhold the information for the present.”’ 

“* You have seen Mrs. Mitchell?” 

“*T have,”’ 

“And her faith in her husband is unshaken?”’ 

“« This is a terrible blow to her.” 

**Tt must be.”’ ; 

The clergyman did not appear to observe the evasiveness of the 
detective’s answer. : 

“The detectives who are on his track visited you? What 
charge did they make?” 

“They charge that the man was a bigamist and a notorious 
criminal.” 

*“Ts it not possible that there is some mistake?’’ 

** Ah, there is the mystery. ‘They showed me a photograph of 
young Mitchell.” 

3 one you still believe in his innocence?” 

Seok AO, #1 

4 Was the photograph a perfect likeness?” 

Vy 6s. 


“You examined it carefully?”’ 
Se did L758 
5 ag yet you believe in his innocence?” 
ee 0." 5 

*“On what grounds?’’ 


** As I said, an intuition and the fact that the men who were on 


his track betrayed an unwonted bitterness.”’ 
“That is a shrewd observation, sir. But you say the likeness 
was good?”’ 


“You can judge for yourself,’’ said the clergyman; and he. 


passed a photograph to our hero. 
The detective took the photograph and examined it critically, 
and at length asked: 
** Will you intrust this with me?’’ 
** Why should I, sir?’’ 
iy ay sympathies are with the young couple you married?”’ 
és,” 
*“ You would like to have it 
ing and fully legal?” 
“I would, most certainly.’ 
“‘T believe with you.’’ 
**In the young man’s innocence?”’ 
“Yes; and I will prove it.” 
oy Ee the circumstances indicate his guilt?’’ 
es,”” 
““I can hardly reconcile my belief in his innocence with the 
proofs against him,’’ said the clergyman. 
** Superficially the proofs are very strong.’”* 


proved that the marriage was bind- 


v 


** Will you explain?” 

“I can not at present; but I am satisfied I shall so prove the truth 
in the end.’’ 

** What fs your theory?”’ 

“* Simply that he is innocent. 
tery—that must be explained.” 

y I wish you success.’’ 

a How did you chance to retain possession of this photograph?” 

‘‘ think the men left it here through an oversight.” 

, Will you describe the appearance of those men?” 

Wait a moment,”’ said the clergyman; and he left the room, 
but a moment later returned and handed the detective a second 
photograph. The latter looked at the picture, which represented 
two men—two shrewd-looking men—standing on the piazza of a 


house, and the detective recognized the house as the residence of 
the clergyman. 


¥ Those are the men who called here,’’ 
i How did you chance to have this picture?” 
My son is an amateur photographer. He took the picture as a 
mere joke through the instantaneous process,”’ 
It was a very lucky take,” said our hero. ‘‘ And now, tell 
me, how is it the men did not announce this last marriage?” ; 


** Sir l aC 30 , c . 
Stas mply because they do not know that any marriage took 


* Then how is it they came to you?” 


There is a mystery—a dark mys- 





“They suspected a marriage had taken place.”’ 

“* And you denied it?”’ 

‘*I misled them,” 

‘‘-You are indeed a wonderfully shrewd man, sir. 
have been a detective instead of a clergyman.” 

‘Tam fully satisfied with my present calling in life. And now 


You should 


(mo? 


let me tell you, I believe one of those men is lying in wait around ~ 


here at this moment.” 

‘‘ What makes you think so, sir?’’ 

‘* My steps have been dogged, and my house has been under sur- 
veillance.”’ 

‘* And you suspect it is one of the two men?” 

‘IT do, though the man does not look like one of them.’’ 

‘* How is it you can not recognize him?’’ j 

‘1 believe the man is disguised. I suspect his identity, but 1 
can not positively declare it is one of the men.’’ = 

‘* When did you see him last?’’ 

“* Less than an hour previous to your coming here.”’ 

The detective mused a moment, and then said: 

‘‘T think it possible it is one of the men,’’ 

‘Let me ask,’’ said the clergyman, ‘‘ why you came here dis- 
guised?”’ : 

‘* You say one of the men is looking around here?” 

‘*T think so.’’ 

‘*So do I and that is why 1 came here disguised. If they are 
really watching your house, they will note the appearance of every 
one who comes and goes. I am a detective. I propose to beat 
them at their own game. I do not wish them to get down to my 
real identity.’ 

‘*Ah, I see; and I am glad you really believe in the youn 
man’s innocence; and yet it is strange that he should run away i 
he is innocent.’’ 

‘‘That matter may be clearly explained in good time,”’ 

“ T trust it may be.’’ 

** 1 have a favor to ask, sir.”’ 

“It's granted, for you have won my confidence,’’ 

‘*Do not visit Mrs. Mitchell. Do not move in this matter, and 
forget, seemingly, that you know anything about the circum- 
stances until such time as I shall bid you speak. Some one may 
seek to discover the occasion of my visit. They must get no in- 
formation.’’ ; 

“* You can trust me.”’ 

“You can say I am a farmer seeking information concerning 
those lots you have for sale.’ Aga. 

The clergyman looked surprised, and asked: 

‘* How did you discover I had any lots for sale?’’ 

‘*T desired a pretense for coming here, and I made some in- 
quiries. I now ask you the price of the lots.”’ 

The clergyman smiled and named a price, and the detective 
said: 

** Now you can speak the truth. I have asked about the lots, 
and I am fully assured that I will have news for ycu soon.”’’ 

The detective took his departure and started down the road. He 
had not proceeded far, when he discovered that there was a man 
on his track. 


¢ 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lours was on the alert. It was just pie for him to have a man 
on his track. He walked along, expecting the man would catch 
up and speak to him; but the fellow merely kept him in sight. 
Louis made several twists and turns, then lost track of the trailer. 

“IT reckon it’s my turn now,’’ he muttered, and, quick as a 
wink, he made a change in his attire, and had no sconer done so, 
than, quick as thought, a man appeared before him. It appeared 
as though the man had actually leaped from the ground, and our 
hero muttered: 

“* Aha! there’s two of them.’’ : 

The stranger advanced straight toward the detective, and said: 

“ Good-day, my friend.’’ 

“* Good-day,’’ answered Louis, 

*“T’ve been looking for you.’’ 

*‘ Looking for me?’’ exclaimed the detective. 

‘Yes, sir; looking for you.”’ 

‘* You won't have to look far,’’ said the officer, 

The man approached close to our hero, looking at him in a. 
strange manner; and suddenly he leaped forward, exclaiming: 

‘You are my prisoner!’’ 

Louis Ford stepped back as the man reached forward to seize his 
arm, when the assailant drew a pistol, and said: 

‘‘ Hold on, mister! I told you that you were my prisoner,” 

i Hou do not tell me on what charge you arrest me, I'll not 
submit. 

‘Oh, you'll submit,”’ said the man; 
yee. x Ba ake ; _and he tapped the barrel of 

‘* You don’t scare me with your pistol.” 

* ane a thief.’’ 

“Oh! that is your charge. Well, w i i s 

The meraneey Prema! g hat is that man hehind you? 

t was an old trick our hero played; leaping. forw 
the man a blow with his fist that. abnt him to the irouacs eed a be 
fell, owing to the force of blow, Louis knocked the pistol from his 
grasp and secured it; and then he started and rar like a deer 

The man was hit pretty hard, and it was some seconds before he 
poate ea the effects of the stunning blow, Then he rose to 
na ppeare ooked around, but the man wlio had downed him had 

an ang his one but he gave it to me good!"’ 

1¢ man's Speech betrayed the fact that he was Snglis 
He seemed dazed, and after a time slowly wanderel tetera 
pistol, and with a big lump on his forehead, . rie 


; 
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ok. detective, meantime, did not run far, but doubled on his 
yy and soon reached a deserted shed. The latter he entered 
ay, and worked a complete transformation, when he issued forth and 
-- Saade his way across flelds to the road, 
Proceeding along, he came to a small hotel. At the door sat the 
man he had thumped. The officer entered the hotel, registered, 
and a few moments passed out and took a seat beside the man. 
He did not speak to the man, but merely watched him, 
And so the afternoon passed away and evening drew apace, when 
man, after having eaten his supper, started to walk down the 
road. The detective followed him, and saw him after a time leave 
the road and cross the fields to a copse of woods, 


“ That man is going to meet some one,’’ muttered the detective. 
Louis made a detour, and reached the woods from a lateral 
direction, when he crouched down and stole forward with the 
caution of an Indian. When he had gone a short distance, he 
came in sight of the man standing waiting, and looking about in a 
furtive manner. ~ 
The detective was deeply interested, and in his heart he hoped 
_ that he should fall to an immense clew, but little dreamed of what 
“was to occur. ; : 
Fully half an hour passed, and he heard a footstep. The night 
‘was clear, and he discerned the outlines of a woman’s form. As 
she came nearer, he saw she was closely veiled. She walked a 
short distance, then stopped and peered carefully around; and, at 
the same instant, the man who had been waiting saw her. 
_ He uttered a low signal-call, and the woman advanced imme- 
diately. So did the detective. He stole forward and secured a 
__- position near enough to overhear anything that might be said. 
_-——s ** Ah! you are here?” said the man. 
- ** Yes. ‘I came in fear and trembling.” 

_——s **-¥You need not fear. The man has fled. You are safe. You 
_ an walk in the open day. Dang him! he manages to give us the 
_ slip every time.” ' + 
“7 saw him within two hours.”’ 
be “* Where did you see him?”’ 

a I stole out to go to the post-office, and I came face to face with 


eh 
___ ** And did he recognize you?” 
; “No, thank Heaven! he did not. 
_ kill me.”” ; 
“He would not dare.” 
a -** Ah! you do not know him as I do. 
rt s t."" 


i. Ane i are sure you saw him?” : 
“Ths Sr atreeoat Lave Watt bc: thorns 
Hg A is very strange. I have been on the lay near the clergy- 
man’s house, in hopes he would turn up there.”’ — oy 
_ * Do you think a marriage took place?” 


ie I do not.” 
____ ** Have you learned the identity of the lady?” 
ic oe es Ie, yy : i 


S 7 e - . 
She should be warned. Oh! I wish I could go to her.” 
____ ** You must not think of such a thing. She is our bait. We 
___—- will close in on that man; and we could do it at once if we could 
_ just catch sight of him for a few moments.”’ 
” “ He is disguised.’’ - 
**Disguised?”’ cried the man. 
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That man is seeking me to 


He would murder me in 


“Great guns! 


‘met him?” 
as ‘ i “* Vos ** wit . . z ; 
a x The man described the appearance of our hero as he had looked 
at the time the two met, and asked: 
“Ts that the man?” x 
The detective could clearly overhear every word that was 
spoken, and he heard the woman say: 
** No; that is not the man.” 
** Then who can he be?” 
“ Almon Mitchell has several men in his employ. The man you 
saw is probably one of them.”’ ; 
“It is strange. Wecomeso near to this man, and then miss 
‘him. How in thunder he manages to elude us all the time I can 
not imagine.” 
*« He is one of the most cunning men on the face of the earth.” 
‘1 don’t know, madame, but there is something very strange 
and mysterious about all this. The incidents are the most conflict- 
ing 1 ever encountered. That man appears to be ubiquitous. We 
hear of him +t one place, and then within a few hours we have 
positive evidence that he is in another. The man must have 
wT . detective’s face assumed a pleased look, and he muttered: 
* Aha! I think I can explain this mysterious circumstance. But 
1 wonder who this veiled woman is? She is evidently young, her 
form is certainly graceful, her voice is rich and pleasant, and I 
should not be at all surprised to learn that she is beautiful, and I 
reckon I can form atheory. Great guns! what sort of a case is 
ie I have got on to?”’ 
Sanatin the man and woman continued their conversation. 
The woman said: 
+ “ There is « mystery in the affair that I can not understand; but 
; I have a suspicion; but the time has not arrived for me to express 
my —— or tell the strange things that I know. 
“ will the time arrive, madame?”’ 
“ When that man is captured, convicted, and punished, then I 
will oa Bat | will retire now.” 
“ You must iret explain to me the man’s appearance as you last 


saw him.” 
The 6 moved closer, He did not mean to miss one wore 
a the tion of the man’s appearance, and he did not, and 
iam af ~ 
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Can it be possi- 
Die that I really did run across him? Was he disguised when you 
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“TL have not yet come across a fellow answering that deserip- 
tion, but 1 will be on the lay for him now,” 

Just then he made a startling discovery, He saw that a man 
was crouched in the grass not more than twenty feet distant, and 
he discovered also that the man was so engrossed in listening to the 
conversation between the man and the veiled woman, that he had 
not discovered his presence, and the latter just lay low, 

After a few moment, the veiled woman said: ~ 

‘**T will go now,” 

‘* When shall I meet you again?’’ demanded the man. 

“] will be here again just at dawn,"’ 

‘“* Why not tell me where you are stopping, so that I can come 
and report to you?” 

** I will explain to you upon some other occasion.’’ 

The woman started to go away, and after a few moments our 
hero discovered the singular fact that three men were on her trail. 

“This is awkward,’’ he muttered. 

Louis followed on. The man who had been talking with the 
veiled lady took the most direct trail. The man crouching in the 
Brass care oft in a lateral diroction, intending to head the veiled 
ady off. 

The detective followed the man who was on the direct trail, and 
suddenly moving forward he dealt the fellow a blow from behind 
that brought him to the ground. The ingeniously contrived club 
did not injure the man, but stunned him. ; 

The stricken man lay like one dead, and the detective moved for- — 
ward and got upon the track of the veiled woman, She took a 4 
circuitous route, and our hero held well back. He was anxious to | nl 
locate trailer No. 2, and after a few moments he succeeded. The a 
man struck in just ahead of Louis and fell to a direct trail. \ 

Thus the strange chase proceeded for fully half an hour, and the 
parties covered over a mile. It was a clear night, and the veiled 
woman had passed along beyond the range of houses and was pur- , 
suing her way along a lonely road. ‘ . ie 

She came to a copse of woods through which the road ran. It: 
was an unfrequented, sandy road; a fit place, at such an hour, for — 
the perpetration of any outrage upon an unprotected female by an 
evilly disposed person; and it was also a good trailing road, as the 
deep, soft sand gave back no resounding echo of falling footsteps. = 

The man who was trailing the woman appeared to be toointenton ‘ 
his purpose, whatever it was, to pay attention to any surrounding = 
incident, and our hero ventured to get pretty close upon his track,, 

As intimated, the road led through a copse of woods, and when 
the veiled woman had reached about the center of the woods, the 
man who was following her coughed. “aie 

~The woman stopped and looked around, and a low cr 
her lips as she discerned the figure of the man who had been fol- | >» 
lowing her. iY mt 3 a ici 

The man at once advanced, and said: oul 

“‘ Hold, Miss Gaden, I wish to speak to you.’’ + oe 

The woman stood like one rooted to the spot, and under the 
starlight our hero caught a sight of her pale face as she diew back - \ 
her veil and peered at the man who had addressed her. Vie 

“« We have met once again,”’ he said. a 

““Who are you?”’ the woman asked in a firm tone, ~ LO 

**T am a friend of the man whom you betrayed.” : . 

“Do you mean the man who betrayed me?” 

“Put it that way, for argument’s sake, if you choose.”? — fers 

“You represent Almon Mitchell?” 

eAlrda.’: ‘ ’ 

‘‘ What do you want?’’ , 

‘TI have a paper here which I wish you to sign,”’ 

‘*T will sign no paper.”’ 7 

‘* You will not do justice to the man whom you have wronged?”’ — 

The woman’s voice trembled as she said: ae 

‘‘T have wronged no one. Iam the victim of a great wrong. I 
will sign no paper!”’ ‘ bo ae 

“You will sign this paper, or die!’’ said the man, inathreaten- 
ing tone. 
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CHAPTER VIIL my 


Tue detective expected to hear the lady scream when the man 
uttered the brutal threat; but she did not, Her white face be- , 
trayed excessive terror, but she remained silent. 

‘7 have you here at my mercy,”’ said the man. ** You will sign 
that paper, or die!’’ 

‘«T will die before J sign any paper!” 

The man advanced a step nearer, when the woman started back 
a step, and quickly drawing a revolver, she cried: 

‘*Do not approach me; I am prepared!”’ 

The man laughed, and said: 

‘Put up that pistol; it may go off and hurt you.” 

‘When it goes off, it will hurt you instead. I know how to use ¢ 
this weapon. I will use it in self-defense.”’ 

‘You refuse to sign the paper, and are determined to hurt the 
man you have injured?” 

““The man who has injured me.”’ 

** Madame, you are really throwing your life away,” 

‘1 wish I were dead. I do not fear death, after the great wrong 
I have suffered; but I shall not seek it, I will defend my life; but 
if I am to die, so let it be.’ 

«Let me reason with you.” 

‘You can give me no reason that will induce me to sign that 
paper. 1 will pursue the wretch who has employed you to the bit- 
ter end.”’ 

** You will die.”’ 

‘« Let death come,’’ j 

“Tam not uttering an idle threat. Call off your blood-hounds, 
and we may let you go your way, after you have signed this’ 
paper,”’ i 
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The detective resorted to several cute tricks for covering his 


“a » OO , rw y?? . . 2 
Fenee! I dety you! track, and at length striking a straight road, said: - 


The man made another step forward. 


, 
‘*Back!’’ cried the woman. ‘‘ I have warned you!’’ : We are safe now.” iy . 
Again the man laughed, and exclaimed: $ And will you leave me?’’. i ft asf 
‘You did not know I had a man behind you.”’ ch Why do you not wish me to go home with you 
The woman turned. If was again the old trick, a simple one, Ny 1)o not ask me my reasons. 4 r fate 
but how often tried, and how often fatally for the person deceived! Madame, you surprise me. I have proved myself your friend. 


: ‘ : y t get me to haul off. I must havea long talk with 
stant the woman turned her head, the man sprung forward | You can not g r 
nee Lap and the woman was in his grasp; the weapon was | you Jn the interest of another. Permit me to accompany you.” 
wrenched from her hand, and she was at his mercy. The villain ‘* We are safe here? We will not be disturbed? 


i r with hand, in the other he held a glitterin ‘* The chances are that we will not.’’ 

mele her firmly with one ha g g “Then why not talk here?” a 2 

ON ’? he demanded, ‘‘ will you sign?”’ ** As you choose. This place will suit me.”” a . 

i ee akon Hs will not party 5 The two were standing in a sort of basin, with sand-hills rising 

‘As I live, I will strike unless you agree to sign!”’ on every side, for the place where the incidents occurred that we 

ss Strike!” rare putting upon record was an island near the coast of Massa- 

The man raised his knife aloft; the blade glittered under the chusetts. : ? : 
starlight, and it was a tragic picture presented at that moment. I am about to make an extraordinary request, but in your in- 


terest. I want you to tell me your history.”’ 

‘* You are a stranger.”’ 

‘‘ That is true; and you may suspect that I am but another of 
your foes under a disguise. In order to serve another, I must 
serve you. [ have a second extraordinary statement to make. You 
are on the wrong track,”’ 

ae How?” 

‘* Ah, thereby hangs a tale. Let me ask you one question: that 
man who was about to kill you demanded that you should sign a 
certain paper. What was the nature of that paper?” “ 

‘*T can not answer your question.”’ 

‘« You are very foolish, madame, Now listen: I am a detective. 


The woman’s eyes were upraised, and her pale face shone like 
marble. The man’s face also was pale, and his brutal features 
‘were set. i ' 

** Will you sign?’’ he demanded in a husky voice. 

The woman maintained silence. 

** Speak, woman! Will you sign?” 

**T will not.”’ 

‘* Then die!’’ came the words. 

The knife did not descend, for at that critical instant the detect- 
ive sprung forward, the knife was knocked from the man’s grasp, 
and a second blow sent him tumbling to the ground. With an 


oath, he leaped to his feet, and sprung toward the detective; but a H 2 
plow from the latter’s fist downed him again; and a second time | Chance threw me in the way of a young lady who attempted sui- 


he rose and acted as though about to draw a weapon, when the de- | cide. I saved her from the attempt upon her own life. I induced 


: : ; : her to tell me her story, and from her lips I learned she was the 
ee enone crete atit aaoatke Sete ay eee victim of a base bigamist. I promised to become her friend, be- 


During all the time of the fracas, the woman had stood still, and | ¢4use a certain suspicion had formed in my mind. I volunteered 


i detecti id: to solve the mystery, and I have been on the track of the parties 
ee aerue ae will gd anced ee Ht involved. I have been trailing the man with whom you held an 
“Who are you, sir?” interview this night. I overheard, and can repeat, every word that 


“I came along and saw this man about to murder you. 1 will | Passed between you and that man; and when you left him, after 
accompany you to your home, and then come back and'secure your | having refused his escort, he started to trail you. I laid him out; 


’ assailant.” but in the meantime I had made the discovery that there was a 
The detective was not at all surprised when the beautiful | third man on your track. I followed him, and the result you — 
woman said: know. Had I not followed him, he would have taken your life. 
‘No; let him go.” Already I have saved the lives of two victims of a villain. Now I 
Spd reaee Why, madame, he has been guilty of a felony—a crime that | have a most startling Statement to make: I believe you are pursu- 
will send him to jail for life. He attempted to murder you.”’ Ing an Innocent man. \ 


** Will you explain?’’ 


“Tet him go. Iam thankful to you. I know you are a brave * Twill ® Game the answer. \ 5 
? . = 


and true man. Do not arrest him; and I do not need your escort. 
You have indeed saved my life, and hero that you are, I beg of 
you not to arrest that man; and please let me bid you good-by.”’ . CHAPTER IX. 


se c 7 | 
eee ne, ee all the circumstances, I can not part Tue detective had determined to pretend to be very confidential, 
y ; and so invite her confidence; and after a moment he said: << 


you Bath aie ae sear man, “You will let me go, and ons ERR ae did you learn the man who wronged you is on 
‘his island?’”’ 


“J will ask you questions. I will not let you go.’’ “Tican nov tell? 
**'Would you have me wish that you had permitted me to die?’ “ You Have santitted you saw the man.” 





“ Then ask no questions and let me go.”’ a T have ete here.”’ : : 
‘‘ But, madame, I know too much already.” re ee sure the man you saw here is the man you are 
** What do you know?” oes Tien 
** You are the wife of the villain Almon Mitchell.’’ Coles a al ees : ; aD og 
The woman's face had been pale, and her countenance had_be- bl dito ever strike you that there is a possibility of resem- 
trayed great distress, but when the detective made this declaration, toTh : ibility i . 
her expression became one of extreme agony, her face assumed a Gre 18-00. possibilty In this case. 


ee is ane man who came to this island and met a 
meas oung lady. e showed her consi ‘tention, ’”’ 
This knowledge does not denote that I am one of your foes. hte 1 Uaaancried to me that choy teteee Lae 


You know I have saved ete “ * : 
“Why did Aa is ee tifao?* a they were married. You may know more about that 


** Because I know you are an injured woman.” 

** And who are you?’’ 

as Listen: you do not want that man secured, because you do not 
wish to disclose your identity by appearing as a witness against 


ghastly hue. The detective added: 


“1 do know more.’’ 


‘“ Did you ever see your husband and that lady together?” , 
““T was in the same room with them.”’ i 


him,”’ 4 And you were not recognized?” 
‘ abet is true.’’ : “ hee iat Sai 
“Then we had better leave here.” “ Sr aer 
ea on ar nere I was disguised. I spoke to the lady, and also the man, whom 


eee ae fy Vetietorovitenn. rs 1 once believed was my husband.”’ 
revive at any moment. ‘‘ And he did not recognize you?” 


pave rot lot me bid you good-night, and will you forget that ** Hei did not? 

er met? ey i. 

ewO+ 1 can not.” e And you did not make yourself known to him?”’ 
“ Let me go with you and TI will tell you how it i “ + oy 

know what I do of your affairs. : BON te eal Lone aCa te I fear him. 


I will prove to you i i “ . 
hour of dire need I can be of great mie to eae Matehd bie And yet you pursue him?”’ 


“* How?” Ido.’ f 
**T am on the track of the san ; “Now, madame, one word: Is there not, after all, a ibi 
sire to run the villain down,” ey NOM. StS. PUTSUANE SANE teat tena you are mistaken?” ' Ae ae 
‘* Why are you on his track?’ Me It 1s not possible,”’ 
“‘ I represent another of his victims.” You can swear to the man Almon Mitchell?” , 


‘OT OAM 

‘“ Does he know that you are pursuing him?” 
A He does.”’ 

“And is his real name Almon Mitchell?” 
“That is his real name.’’ 


‘‘ He knows that you can thrust him in jail?” 
, . ‘ He must know that I can,” 
recover and he may seek to trail ‘** How many victirns has this man?”’ 


4 I know of two women whom he married,’”’ 
What was his motive?” ' 


‘ In my case it was money,”’ 
How came he to live here under his own name"? 


The woman uttered a cry, and for i 
f ed a cry, ¢ & moment appeared to - 
tate, and the detective said: i rt 


ae ‘ “ a 
of eet let us get away from here at once, The woods are full 
1e8, 


The two walked hurriedly aw 5 
distunce the detective as aero hey hell Bobs eas 
** Now we must turn. He wi 
us, We will cover our trail.’’ 
** You are an officer?’’ 
** 1 am an officer, madame.”’ 
“I recognize the wisdom of your sugges‘ions,’’ 
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* Ah! that is a mystery I can not explain.” 
** He has heretofore gone under a false name?" 
~“ Ye.” 


“ Why do you consider that a strange incident?’ 

The woman did not answer, 

“lam not asking questions from mere idle curiosity, I am 
seeking to get at the truth in your interest as well as in the interest 
of another," 

“The man is a criminal.” 

“Is he a criminal only as a bigamist, or has he committed other 
crimes?” 

“IT do not know why I should confide in you.’’ 

“One thing is certain: your life is in danger again. You seek 
to briag this man to punishment. Now you make your own life 
insecure, and you dare have this man punished, trusting me?”’ 

. “* You did save my life!”’ 

“I did; there is no doubt as to that man’s intentions.’’ 

** Yes; he really intended to murder me.”’ 

“* Then there is every reason why you should trust me.’’ 


“The man isa forger, and I believe he murdered one of his 
wives, as he is seeking to murder me.” 

“* Does he know he is suspected of murder?”’ 

“* 1 think he does.” 

. And he is being pursued as Almon Mitchell?’ 


** Yet he comes here, and sailed under his own name?”’ 

“* He certainly did.’’ 

5 it not possible that you are pursuing an innocent man?” 

ae os 

** Will you tell me how you met this man?”’ 

““ Why should I take you into my confidence?’’ 

*] tell you that you are doing a great wrong.” 

‘* You can not deceive me, sir.’’ 

“If you would consider a moment, you would know that there 
is no reason for my asking these questions if I am deceiving you. 


If I were allied with your enemies, I would be possessed of all 
_ the information.”’ 


** Yet you are seeking to defend a guilty man.”’ 
seeking to solve a strange mystery.”’ 
o ; bn truly believe there is some great mistake?’ 

ae Oa. 

A moment the women considered, and then she said: 

**T will do all I can to aid you in solving the mystery.” 
** That is just what I want you to do,”’ said the detective. 
“* How can I aid you”’’ 

** Tell me all about your first meeting with this man.”’ 


“*l am a prima donna. | had been singing in London, and went 
over to Paris. One day on the street I was grossly insulted. A 
stranger—a very handsome ree the insulter down, 
and in the most gallant manner offered to be my escort back to my 
hotel. A day or two later, I received a message to call at a certain 
hospital. I went there, and found the gentleman who had so 
nobly aided me lying upon a bed, suffering from a dangerous 
wound; and it was some days before, with the utmost indifference, 
he told me that he had been wounded in a duel; and admitted that 
his antagonist was my insulter. I was charmed with the man, and 
became his nurse, and learned to love him. I told him that I was 
an orphan, without a relative in the world; that my father was a 
music professor, who had left me, at his death, two thousand 
pounds. I had gone upon the stage, and had added to the sum 
until my investments reached two thousand five hundred pounds, 
This man told me a romantic story about himself, and how there 
was a shadow resting over his family name.” 

At the last statement, a cold chill went through our hero’s heart, 
and he interrupted the lady with the question: 

“‘ Did he explain the nature of that shadow?” 

** He did not.” 

“ Have you since learned its nature?”’ i be : 

“*T have since learned that he is a miserable villain and im 

tor.”’ 
Faas hero remembered that the handsome young man who had 
met the beautiful Louise on the steamer had told her the same 
story. It was but a simple coincidence in itself, but, coupled with 
all the other incidents, it was a startling one. : 

“* Proceed with your narrative,” said the detective. 

“The man assumed an air of mystery, dropped a word here and 
there adapted to inflaming the romantic imagination of a woman. 
When he recovered, he devoted his time to me. He appeared to 
have an abundance of money. He had led me to believe that he 
was ricb. When he asked me to become his wife, I was delighted, 
and when he told me I must take him on trust, 1 was perfectly 
willing to do so.”’ : 4 

“ Great Scott!’ was the mental ejaculation of our hero; for the 
story he was listening to, in one important respect, was an exact 
parallel of the narrative the beautiful Louise had told; the Jan- 
guage of her wooer was exactly the same almost to a word. 

“ We were married in France,”’ she continued, “‘ by a Protestant 
clergyman, and for one week I was a happy woman. But one day 
my Lasband came to me in great distress, and for a long time 
would not tell me his tronble; but finally said fifty thousand 
pounds belon ing to him hung in the balance. 

“1 asked him how, and he answered: 

g “ ‘Simply because I need a few thousand pounds ready money 

“*1 have two thousand five hundred pounds,’ I said; and he 
immediately answered: 
* Bat | can not take your er. 

“1 urged Wim to do 96, and finally he reluctantly consented, I 

mate w for the whole amount, and went to the banker's to 
depot the Will for collection. When I returned, my husband had 
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did not return for s week, I was almost frantic, 
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I advertised for him; put the case in the hands of the police, and a 
detective called on me, He was a shrewd man, and he asked: 

‘*** Have you a photograph of your missing husband?’ 

‘T handed him a photograph, and the moment his eyes fell 
upon the picture, there came over his face a look of surprise, He 
glanced at me in a peculiar manner. 

‘** Ts this the portrait of your missing husband?’ 

*** Tt is,’ I answered. 

*** How long has he been your husband?’ 

*** Less than two weeks,’ i answered, 

“** Where did you meet him?’ 

** * Here in Paris.’ : 

*** What previous knowledge had you of this man?’ 

‘ ‘ + once I was alarmed. There went a cold chill through my 
eart. 

‘***T had no previous knowledge of him,’ I answered. 

“** How long has he been missing?’ 

“** For five days,’ I answefed. 

‘** Madame,’ said the officer, ‘the police have been searching 
for that man for months.’ 

‘** Why should they search for him for months, when he has 
been missing but a few days?’ 

‘**Do you think you are that man’s wife?’ 

‘*** Tam his wife.’ 

‘* The officer smiled; then there came a sad expression to his face. 

“**T am sorry for you,’ he said, 

ee Why?’ a 

“**Tt is evident that you have been grossly deceived.’ 

sce How?’ 

‘«* The original of this picture is one of the greatest rascals on 
the face of the earth. You are not his wife.’ 

‘“* But we were married only two weeks ago,’ 

‘** Alas! my poor woman, that man has at least three wives in 
England; he has at least twd in the United States. He has com- 
mitted forgery in England, burglary in America, and the police of 
both continents are searching for him, and the French officers are 
aiding them,’ 

‘*« There must be some mistake,’ I cried. / 

‘** No; there is no mistake. See here.’ 
~The French detective drew from his pocket a photograph of 
my husband. I did not faint, but I thought I should drop dead. 
My heart seemed to stand still and cease its throbbings, 

‘** You see,’ said the officer, ‘there is no mistake. This man 
has been in Paris some weeks, but he has been under a disguise. 
Our officers came near to catching him one night. There was a 
fight, and the scoundrel was wounded. We hoped we had killed 
him.’ 

“Oh, sir!’ cried the woman, ‘‘ when I heard this, I thought of 
the duel.”’ 





CHAPTER X. 


Lours felt very uncomfortable. He saw his theories vanishing, 
his calculations knocked out, and his predictions doomed to be un- 


verified. 


‘This is a sad story,’’ he said, 
‘‘ Alas! it is the story of a blasted life. I thought of the duel, 
and I asked the French detective when the fracas had taken place, 


He told me, and the date accorded with the time when I was sum~- — 


moned to the hospital; and then I also remembered 1 had seen no 
account of the duel, and the French papers are pretty certain to 
secure news of such an event, and, alas! I recalled that I had read 
of an encounter between the police and a notorious criminal.’’ 

‘‘ Was the name of the c1iminal given?” 

‘Yes; and it was not Almon Mitchell.” 

‘“©Then the man has an alias? Have you seen the man since?’” 

‘*T still indulged a faint hope that there might be some mistake, — 
but, alas! one night this last hope was driven from me, It was - 
midnight; I sat in my room, Suddenly my room door opened, and 
the man who had deceived and betrayed me entered. The door of 
my room had been locked, but this adept had opened it. When I 
saw the wretch, my heart sunk within me, for I realized at a glance 
that the charges of the officer were true. He was disguised; but do 
you know, he at first sought to deceive me. He came and offered 
to embrace me, but I recoiled from him, and in my sudden disap- 
pointment, I denounced him,” 

“* Ah,’’ said our hero, ‘* you should have waited.’ 

‘“-Yes; I know now it would have been better; but he told mea 
story accounting for his disappearance, and he said it was all be- 
cause of the large amount of money involved, and that he had been 
compelled to flee from his creditors, and he said it would all be: 
right when he got the two thousand five hundred pounds from me.’”’ 

‘“« And did you give it to him?” 

“* Give it to him?” exclaimed the narrator, ‘* I laughed in his 
face. My love had suddenly changed to hate. I hafed that man, 
and J despised myself for having been entrapped by him. I had 
supposed I knew something of the world, but this wretch had de- 
ceived me as readily as though I had been a confiding girl. I bid 
him be gone, or 1 would send for the police and hand him over, 
and then the man threw off his mask. THe took a seat, and said: 

‘“«* My dear wife, you shall give me that money.’ 

«+1 will hand you over to the police,’ said I. 

* He laid a wicked-looking knife on the table, saying: 

«You are my wife, and I have a right to talk to you,’ 

“Tam not your wife, wretch!’ I cried. 

«Oh, yes; bad as Iam, you are still my wife, 

“*No, no, villain; I know all about you, 
talked with me.’ 

‘** And go you ran to the police?’ 

‘**1 did, I thought some evil had befallen you, and I caused a 
search to be made for the man whom IL supposed was my husband, 
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A detective called here. I showed him your photograph, when he 
drew a similar one from his pocket, and said: ‘* We already have 
the picture of that man, madame.’”’ He then told me all about 
your wives in England and America, of your forgeries and bur- 
glaries.’ 

‘*< hat is all right,’ he said, coolly; then he added: 

*«* You will pay me the money all the same.’ 

“« ®Not a cent,’ I said. 

“*« He drew from his pocket a check. 

** « Sign this,’ he commanded. ; 

“*I took the check and tore it up. He grasped his knife, and I 
screamed. A noise was heard outside our door, and, with a curse, 
he fled from the room.”’ 

‘‘ Have you seen him since?’’ 

“Yes, “I went to England, and he followed me and threatened 
my life. At length 1 determined to flee to America, I came here, 
and within a month I met him again. He demanded my mopey. 
J refused, and he said he would have my life; he had already mur- 
dered one wife.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps an idle boast,” said our hero. 

At the time I thought'so; but since then I have concluded that 
he told the truth.”’ ; aint 

‘It appears you are now pursuing him. ; : : 

“‘Tam. For self-protection, I lodged information against him, 
and I have been on his track, aiding the officers in their search for 
him.” : 

‘* Ts there a warrant out for him?” 

‘‘ There is.”’ 

“* On what charge?”’ 

* Burglary.” ; i" 

«He was not the man who assailed you to-night? 

“ec IN Qe” 

“‘ How did you discover he was here?’’ ; 

“J got upon his track, and trailed him here. rate 

«<-You have seen him with the young lady, Louise Mayfield?” 
“*T have.” 

“* And you are sure he is the man?”’ 

SyRLAANTAS ” 

“But he was known here as Almon Mitchell.”’ 

“Only to Miss Mayfield. At his boarding-place he was known 
as Andrew Deane.’ 

‘““ Why did you not warn Miss Mayfield?”’ 

“‘T did not desire to let the man know I was here until the 
proper time,”’ came the answer. i 

As the narrative proceeded, the detective saw all his theories 
completely shattered. There had been no mistake; the man who 
had wedded Louise Mayfield was indeed the same villain who had 
betrayed the woman before him, whose maiden name, he learned, 
was Margaret Shannon. 

‘‘ Why did you fail to warn. Louise Mayfield?’’? demanded the 
detective. 

‘““T had sent to the detectives.” 

‘He must have discovered the fact and fled.’ 

“Yes, apparently; but he is still on this island.” / 

The detective made certain inquiries as to dates, and most fatally 
did all the dates agree. 

‘* Miss Shannon, permit me to accompany you to your home,”’ 

‘*T will; but you are the only one to whom I shall reveal my 
place of abode.’’ 

‘‘ Do not have anything more to do with those other detectives.”’ 
. “* Why not, sir?” Wy 

‘They are bunglers, This case has been mismanaged.”’ 

‘* Indeed it has.”’ ; 

“*T have a certain suspicion. ”’ 

“Name it.” 

‘‘ Not now; but I will solve this mystery. If he is here, I will 
get on his track, Confide in me alone; give no information to any 
one else.”’ . 

‘*T promise.’’ 

‘* You were to meet one of these men at dawn. Do not keep 
your appointment. Iam not egotistical, but you see I got on to 
your talk with that man. I downed him when he sought to follow 
you. Indeed, I have proved his incompetency.’’ 

“You have.’’ 

; “Come to your home, and remain under cover until I succeed 
in capturing that man.’’ 

“You have no regular warrant.”’ 

**1 do not need a warrant.”’ 

_ The two walked on for some distance, and at length arrived in 

sight of a house that stood alone, 

“* Here is where I live.’’ 

“Good enough! I will communicate with you in good time, 
and do not go abroad until you see or hear from me,”’ 

The detective arranged certain signals with the woman, then re- 
turned to the village. It was quite a walk, and he was proceeding 
along, lost in deep thought, when he suddenly espied a little indice 
that caused him to halt. 

** By ginger!’’ he muttered, ‘‘ I have been trailed,” 

The detective had discovered a fresh foot-print in the sand. He 
examined it closely, and was sure it was a fresh mark. 

Louis Ford was a splendid trailer, and he set to work to follow 
the trail, with the one foot-print as a guide. He soon got on to a 
little game. He discovered that there had been an effort made to 
cover the trail, and then he came to a place later on where all at- 
tempts to cover the trail had ceased, and the latter fact led him on 
to another tip. He struck on the trail, followed it for some miles: 
in fact, dawn found him still following upon the trail, and at 


length, far away from an 
ngth, f y other houses, he came 1 isher- 
man’s hut. : eee 


D The girl!’’ he muttered, 
Ihe detective lay low for some time, and at length saw a man 
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come forth from the hut who looked like # fisherman, and pro. 
ceeded direct to the beach. ; 

Our hero kept to cover until the fisherman had passed out of 
sight, when he moved forward, and on the beach, in the wet sand, 
got a clear imprint of the man’s foot, The officer examined it, and 
muttered: 

“This is not the man whom I have been trailing. There is an- 
other man around here somewbere.”’ 

Louis Ford proceeded along the beach, and at length came in 
sight of the fisherman, who was standing on the shore of an inlet, 
fixing nets, and near by, in the water, rocked a fisherman’s boat. 


The detective advanced, and coming suddenly upon the old man — 


cried: 

‘* Good-morning!’’ in a loud tone. ‘ 

The fisherman gave a start, looked up, and at once the detective 
observed that the old man was disturbed. He also observed at the 
same time that the good fisherman was an honest man. 

“* You’re out early,’’ said our hero. 

‘Tt isn’t early for me, but it must be for you.” 

‘* Why for me?” 

‘* Because you are not a fisherman.” 

‘* Do you take me for your lodger?”’ 

The old man turned pale. 

** What lodger?”’ 

‘«The gentleman who is staying with you.”’ 

“No one is staying with me.”’ ' 

“Your name is Brown?’’ 

“No, sir; my name is Smith.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Smith. How could I make such a mistake? Mr. 
Smith, I have a friend who said he was staying with you.” 

‘‘Is that so? Did he direct you how to find my cabin?” 

ee Wes,’ . 

‘« That is very strange,’’ said the old man. 

‘But why is it strange, old man?”’ 

‘** Because 1 have no lodger,’’ came the answer. 





CHAPTER XI. 


‘‘ Anal’? was the thought that came to the detective’s mind; 
““ that old man has regained his breath. He was taken by surprise; 
but he is all right, and bright and sharp now. He will play inno- 
cent; he is deep and shrewd. But we will see who can play best.’’ 

The detective laughed, and said: 

‘So you have no lodger?”’ 

“toN O.Sin. 

‘‘ Ah! Isee what afool I am. You have only changed your 
shoes.”’ 

* vaca my shoes?”’ said the old fisherman. 

ee es,”’ 4 

‘*T don’t know what you mean.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; you are very forgetful. But at what hour did you get 
home from the village?”’ 

There was a twinkle in the old fisherman’s blue eyes. He was 
a genuine specimen of his class—a bold, hardy, honest man. 

“Is it any of your business the hour I got home from the 


Village?”’ ; 


‘* No; but there is no reason why you should not tell me.”’ 

‘*You’re right, stranger. Under ordinary circumstances there 
is no reason why I should not tell you; but—”’ 

The old man ceased speaking suddenly. 

‘* But what?’”’ queried the detective. 

‘“The circumstances are extraordinary.”’ 

66é How?’’ 

** Well, you know it all.”’ 

‘* What makes you say that?’’ 

“* 'You’ve proved it.’’ 

** How?”’ 

** By your questions. ”’ rn 

‘What did I ask?" : 

‘* You asked me when I changed my shoes.’’ 

“Possibly that was a joke.’’ 

** Possibly it’s all a joke.’’ 

‘Were you at the village?”’ 

** T’ve been there.’’ 

“* When: were you there last?’’ 

‘* Not a great while ago,’ 

“* Last night?”’ 

“Suppose I was; what of it, stranger?’’ 

‘Tf you were there last night, you had your best clothes on.” 

rh Avie right Es wear my best clothes,’’ 

““That’s so. But vou have a friend stopping wi * 

The old man made no answer. Ceci ane 

. nae you?” 

** Well, stranger, you appear to know; you a 

‘Tama friend of your friend)? Paes 

“Glad to hear it.’’ 

““T can do your friend a service.’’ 

‘* Better go up to the house and tell him,”’ 

if ae op eueed you, I see.”’ 

‘* No, you have not offended me, 9° 

iiinb ey Soe IR me. What makes you think so? 

“‘T talk English, don’t [, Stranger?’’ 

“* But you talk as though you were offended.’’ 

‘“ When I’m offended, I'll let you know it,” 

“What will you do?’”’ , 

" Vi anok you in the water,’’ 

must be remembered that our hero w x 

of rather slender build, but well-toned down Title faked ae 
muscles; but the latter fact was not apparent on sight, Indeed, at 
a glance he looked like a rather delicate, under-sized man, But, 
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oh, boys, when he once got to work how he did swell out! Ho 
to the size of a giant, 

“It Were really offended, you would duck me, eh?”’ 

“ Yes; = i'd rather like to be offended," 

“Td rather like the fun of ducking you,” 

*“ And again, why?’’ 

* Because I think it does ror smart Alecks good,” 

The fisherman was an elderly man, but a very brawny fellow, 
and his muscles were like whip-cords; his skin was hard and 
tawny, and altogether he was a very formidable-looking individual. 

“ Why do you think I am a smart Aleck?’ 

** You know so much.” 

“ Well, yes, | do Know a good deal. You sce, I was raised in a 

school,” 

“* Yes; raised a little too high. You need to be taken down a 


*“* You had better take me down.”’ 
“Don't provoke me, young man. I’m bad.” 
“ But you must not let little things provoke you.” 
** Your own question back: Why?” 
** Well, you may be taken down a peg or two.”’ 
“ Eh?’ exclaimed the old man; and his blue eyes flashed. 
> a wre trying to provoke me?”’ 
“a es, am.’ 
. “*Mebbe you'd like to swim with your clothes on?’ 
a, said ~~ scalar he in a derisive tone. 
e old man glared. 
x on = tempting me?’’ he demanded. 
**'Yes; Iam.” 
mone 0 a S naKen A duck you under the water?’ 
“That’s what I think.”’ . 
** Now you moosey.”’ | 
“‘Moosey? What does that mean?’’ repeated the detective. 
** It means clear out —go away; and you moosey mighty quick, 
too, - I’m really getting provoked.” 
**T won't moosey.’’ 
“* Are you inviting me?”’ 
. That is the way you can take it.”” : I 
: = here; you don’t know me. I’ve been patient with you.’’ 
“* Yes, tuo patient.’” 
““ Will you moosey?”’ 
sricae ons 
“* Once more; you clear out—go away 
“ Not a step.”’ 
“Dang me! ore I really believe you want a tussle with me.” 
“That’s want I want.’ 
‘I do, too. Blow me by like a séa-robin, stranger, if I don’t 
_ give you a splash in the water just for fun,” said the fisherman, 
moving toward the detective. The latter did not retreat, but stood 
with a saucy smile on his face. The old man advanced a few 
steps, and then halted and muttered: 
“No; I don’t want to spoil your city clothes.” 
*‘ Never mind my clothes.” + 
** And do you really want a ducking?” 
*« Yes, I do.” 
R a fisherman ee to be puzzled; but again advanced to- 
ward our hero, exclaimnig: ‘ 

** By cracky! 1’ll give te ‘sf you this time, and if I don’t, may 
ou pick me up for soft crab.” ! 
: A ae the Dearsyailig smile played over our hero’s face. Louis 
did not desire to injure the old fisherman; but he did have a pur- 

in view. The shore was but soft sand, and the water was not 
deep, and he had great confidence in his own strength and prowess. 
The old fisherman was fully aroused; he meant business, and he 
made a rush to seize hold of the officer, The latter watched his 
chance as the old man reached for him, and making a spring, 
actually leaped clear over the old fellow’s head, while the latter 
partly lost his balance, having made a furious grab, and almost 
went sizzling on his nose. pon turning round, however, he saw 
the detective standing with his arms folded, and smiling as calmly 

as though he had merely leaped over a peck measure, 
3 By eracky!’’ cried the old bait-peeler, ‘‘ that was a spry 


7? 


lea 7 ” 
» Pretty good jump, old man.” Xi 
c “You can’t make many of those jumps. ‘ 
“* Why not?”’ , 
- You'll tire out; andif I once get these paws hooked in on 
ou, into the water you go.” “ 
wn You know what the boys say—catch me. 


(tk tch you.’’ 
rie aa ae made a second rush at the detective, when the lat- 


dive forward and struck the old man in the stomach, 

eon wont the fisherman, panting, blowing like a shored porpoise, 

and on the sand he lay. The detective bent over him, and asked, 

we What's the matter, my good old friend? Were you eating 
shes when you were down to the village last night? 

The old man groaned; but after a moment slowly rose to his 


t, 

fest You're tricky and spry,”’ he said. 
“ Kinder,” was the reply. 
* Bat 11 fix you yer.” 


eect 

The oid mes \dled forward cautiously. He was on his guard. 
He expected some new trick. The detective stood motionless and 
let the old man seize him. The latter's success appeared to daze 
him, He had hooked his fish and did not exactly know what to do. 
He was surpt ised, y 

“ You ve got me, old man. fi 


fre I've got you.” 
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** Well?’’ exclaimed the detective, interrogatively. 
** I'm going to duck you,’’ 
a oO it. ” 
** But I'm on the look-out,’’ 
** What for?” 
** One of your infernal tricks,’’ 
‘**T'm flunked out.’’ 
“Then I'll forgive you.”” 
“No, no; if you do I'll think you are a blower. Hang me! if a 
man had given me such a bump in the stomach as I gave you, 
V’d—” The detective stopped. 
“What would you do?”’ 
**T'd duck him,”’ 
** Do you want to be ducked?”’ 
“6 Yes,” 
‘See here, stranger, I'll own up I’m a little afeared of you now 
I’ve got you.” 
‘* Better duck me.’’ 
“* Hang it! I will.’’ ; 
The old man suddenly clinched the officer and a struggle fol- 
lowed. It was a regular collar-and-elbow in the sand. The old 
man was very powerful and he worked hard, but the detective was 
skillful and as spry as an ee] just out of the water, and by and by 
the old man began to blow. ite 
** You're a daisy, stranger, you are. I’m given out,” 24 
‘* That’s what I’m waiting for.’’ oe 
** What will you do then?’’ “ARS 
‘Drown and rob you; yes, that’s what I’m up to, old man.” 
The fisherman turned pale. 
** Are you a burglar?”’ 
‘“That’s what I am.,”’ 
“* And you’re going to drown me?” ° 
‘* Yes, after you lay down all blowed out,”’ 
“T’ll be blowed if I'll let you.”’ eG 
The old'man suddenly broke his grip, leaped back, and drew ait 
fisherman’s bait-cutter from his rear pocket. The detective knew 
that matters were getting serious, but he was equal to the occasion. = 
As the old man made a dash at him, our hero leaped back, and 
drawing his revolver, aimed it, and cried: pe 
‘* Down you go, mister!” +" 








The fisherman came to a dead stand. io 
 “* By cracky!"’ he cried; ‘‘ don’t shoot!” oid 

‘“-You won’t carve me up for crab bait?” ‘Soy 

‘‘No; I only meant to scare you off,”’ ae 


** Come; let’s be friends.” o% 
‘‘ Who in thunder are you? What do you want around here — 
anyway?” pis 
“1 want to be friends with you, old man.” BLS 
Our hero extended his hand, and the old man grasped it. Louis 
was on his guard lest the old fisherman might take a notion to give 
him a dab with the knife; but the old fellow showed no such dis- 
position, and after the shake, Louis said: Lane 
“Old fellow, I’ve proved to you I am not a bad fellow.” 
“-You’re no robber?” 
“Certainly not.” 






‘J didn’t believe you were when you said so, What do you — 

want?”’ ne 
**T am looking for a friend of mine.”’ : te 
‘* Why did you come around here to look for him?” ‘0h Sa 
‘1 thought he might be around here.”’ oe 
‘“ What would he be doing around here?”’ a 


‘* He is in hiding.”’ 

‘« Where is he hiding?’’ y 

‘«That’s what I want to find out.” 

‘This is no place for a man to hide.’’ 

“‘ But there is a man hidden in your cottage.’”’ 

‘« I swear there ain’t!’’ 

*« Rasy, old man.”’ 

‘There ain’t no one hiding in my cabin; 1’ll swear to that 

*‘ Look here, my friend.”’ ya 

As the detective spoke, he passed the old fisherman the photo- 
graph of Almon Mitchell. 2 ae 


pr a : 
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CHAPTER XII. 


As our hero passed the photograph, he fixed his eyes on the old 
man. He saw the latter glance at the picture and give a start, and 
his face worked, and our detective mentally ejaculated: é : 

‘“T’ve got him.”’ 

Louis was too experienced an officer not to see that the fisherman 
was both surprised and perplexed. 

“You know that man,”’ said the detective. 


‘““ How do you know that I do?” ‘ 
‘‘Oh, I’m a mind-reader.”’ ; 1 
“ Let me see,” said the old fellow, in a drawling tone, ‘‘ Possibly i 


I’ve seen him,”’ ; 

“My good friend, why seek to deceive me And listen: You 
and I are to be good friends, and you are a friend of the original 
of that picture. And now come; be open and frank,’ ’ ’ 

‘It’s easy to be mistaken, mister.”’ 

“That man is your guest now. He arrived at your house this 
morning.’’ 

‘Do you want to make sure?”’ 

* Yes, 1 do.”” 

‘* My cabin door is open; go and look, I give you permission,’ 

“ But you do not answer my question,” 

‘You say that man is in my cabin; I say my cabin door Is open; 
go awe yourself,’’ , 
Twill” 


The detective moved toward the cabin, Ilo did not expect to 
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find his man at a glance, but he was a good searcher, and he calcu- 
lated he would get on to some little fact that would aid him. 

Arrived at the cabin, he entered and glanced around. He saw 
no one, There were three rooms on the first floor of the shanty, 
and our hero passed through them, searching around with his keen 
eves. He saw nothing, and he ascended to the little dark attic. 
He drew his flash-light and sent a sharp ray floating around; but 
its cleam revealed nothing. He crawled around and made a most 
thorough search without reward, and at length muttered: 

‘* He is not here, that is sure.’’ 

He returned down-stairs and made a search, and he was a 
searcher, But not the slightest indices did he discover, and again 
he muttered: 

«his is strange.”’ 

The detective spent fully an hour in his search, and at last gave 
it up as a bad job, and moved over to where the old man still sat 
busily engaged with his nets. 2 

‘“‘Did you find him?”’ said the fisherman, as the detective ap- 
proached. : 

‘Oh, yes; and I had a long talk with him.” 

When Louis Ford spoke he had his eyes on the old man; but 
the latter gave no sign, and only answered in an indifferent tone: 

‘‘1’m glad you found the man you were looking for, sir. 

‘“ See here, old man; you are doing wrong.”’ 

** What do you know about nets?”’ 

“J am not talking about nets; but I will tell you that you are 
getting yourself entangled in a net.”’ 

‘* How?” 

‘« By harboring a murderer.”’ 

The old man leughed right out, and asked: 

“jATe you'or. +?" 

‘‘Do you know who I am?”’ 

‘*-You are.a pretty smart fellow with your hands and feet.” 

“« Do you see these?”’ 

The detective displayed a pair of handcuffs, 

The old man glanced at the wristlets, and said: 
_ ‘hey are of no service in my business, thank you. I don’t 
need them.”’ 

‘““ How would you like to wear them?”’ 

“‘ What do you mean? You’ll put those things on me?’ 

ac T ma a 

“You will put them on my dead body, then. I'm an honest 
man. Never will I be disgraced with those marks of crime, and 
live.”’ 

‘« But you are a criminal.”’ 

** Go on; abuse an old man.”’ 

__ ‘‘ You’ve tamed down considerably. Awhile ago you were all 
fight.’ 
nee Yes; but I’ve learned that you are too much for me.”’ 

*¢ We’ve had a nice time joking. What’s your name?” 

** Job Mathews.”’ 

** T’ve something to tell you. 

** Golly, that explains it!’’ 

** I’m here on business.’’ 

‘‘ Come out to fish?”’ 

‘* Yes; I’m fishing for a man.’’ 

‘‘We catch bass here. You’ve come to the wrong pond, 
stranger.” 

‘* Oh, I’m in the real eel-pot. Let me tell you that I trailed a 
man to your cottage.’’ 

‘** Did he stay over?’’ 

‘*He did.” 

‘* Where is he now?”’ 

“‘ That’s what I must know. This man is accused of murder.” 
8 ee I declare! And you trailed him to my cottage?” 

ae es. ’ 

‘‘ Strange. Why should he come to my cabin?” 

‘ ou detective saw that the old fisherman was a teaser, and he 
sald: 

‘It was not the murderer who came here.”’ 

“‘T thought you said it was?” 

‘**T said a man accused of murder.”’ 

“* But he is innocent?’ 

** There is another man suspected.”’ 

“* Oh, I see.”” 

* If I find your friend, I may prove his innocence.”’ 

“*T hope you will find him,’’ he said, in an innocent tone. 

“Good-day, old man. I can not waste time with you; but 
you'll regret not having confided in me.’’ 

** Good-day, stranger; and some time, when you want a good 
anys nolyne for fish, and not men, come here and you'll have lots 
of sport.’’ 

The detective walked away, and when the old fisherman was 
alone, he muttered: 

** By cracky! I don’t know whether I’m doing right or not.” 
Atter a pause, he added; ‘‘ I’m sure I’m right, and I’ll stick.” 

The detective went away, and he, too, indulged a little soliloquy: 

My man is here, and, by ginger! I’ll find him, It’s mysterious 
how he slipped me; but I'll solve the mystery.” 

The detective walked straight back toward the village several 
miles, until he came to a farm-house, where he stopped and gota 
cup of milk and some bread and butter, and then he started on 
again toward the village, until he came in sight of the roof-tops of 
the sear city, when he came to a halt, and muttered: 
ae mt etre hat old man fell to my trail pretty well, and 

Our hero made a detour, circled round, and struck finally a path 
pee Foals bring him back to the road over which he hid iio 

Meantime, he had been correct in his sus yicion. The ol 

, OF FOC 8 suspicion. d fisher- 
man had followed him, until he saw him aie within sight eae 


I’m a detective officer.” 


_ LOUIS FORD. _ 


_all accidental? 
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village, when he had turned back and ran like a deer; and he ran 
over the five miles to his cottage, and then he passed through a 
clump of trees between which ran a branch of the inlet; it was a 
narrow creek. He dashed into the water and crossed to the op- 
posite side, went through a copse of scrub-oak and pines until he 
came to a sandy stretch; ran along over the sand until he came to 
the bluff, and suddenly disappeared from sight. 

Our hero, as we have stated, doubled on his track, and came 
again to the line over which he had twice passed; crossed it and 
made a circuit, and walked until he came again within the vicinity 
of the fisherman’s cabin; then he dropped to the ground and 
crawled through the sand until he reached a hillock from which he 
could command a view of the old man’s cabin, and ensconcing 
himself deep in the sand, he muttered: 

‘* Here I wait and watch.”’ 

He did wait and watch through the long hours of the day, The 
cabin was plainly in view, but there was no sign of the old man. 

“‘ Hang the old fellow! What has become of him? Has he gone 
off on a cruise?”’ 

Night came at length, and the detective crawled to within fifty 
feet of the cabin; but there appeared no light, no living thing, or 
sign of habitation. 

‘* Have I lost my man, after all? 

The detective lay and considered all the probabilities and possi- 
bilities, and the most feasible plan suggested to his mind was that 
the old fisherman had made a bee-line for his cabin, had taken the 
game in his smack, and had sailed away with him to the main 
land. 

“Tf this is the game,’”’ he muttered, ‘‘I have lost my man, and 
there is no need of my waiting here.”’ 

A few moments he considered, and at length resolved to at least 
wait awhile to see the old fisherman return, and thereby verify his 
theory. 

The hours passed. The moon came up, and illumined sea and 
shore; and still the detective lay low, and waited and watched 
until midnight, and then he saw a figure stealing toward the cabin, 

‘* Halloo!’’ he muttered, ‘‘ here comes my man, sure enough,”’ | 

The old fisherman did indeed appear, and he entered his hut, 
and a few moments later the gleam of a light shot forth from the 
low window. 

The detective crept forward and took up a position to the rear of 
the cabin, under a small window that had been built between the 
main building and the little low extension. He had a view of the 
old man, and beheld him seated in a large home-made arm-chair, 
and ke appeared lost in deep thought. 

‘Now, murmur, old man; talk to yourself,’’ whispered the de- 
tective. But the old fisherman was silent as a clam in deep water. 

‘‘ Hang the old fellow!’’.muttered the detective. ‘‘1 wish he 
would talk; I might get on to something.”’ 

An hour passed, and our hero discovered that the old fisherman 
had fallen asleep in his chair. 

‘* Well, I’m in luck as a news gatherer,’’ muttered the watchful 


” 


| officer. 


The hours passed, and daylight came. Our hero was as hungry 
asa bear. He had taken a nap, and was awake bright and early, 
and just in time to see the old fisherman awake. He looked 
around, started to go out, and turned back, and then he muttered. 

‘‘T must get a breakfast to him.’’ be peee 

‘*T’m to be recompensed,’’ our hero said. “ips 

A smile irradiated his face, and at the same instant he com- 
menced crawling away from the hut, and he managed to make his 
way around to the same hillocks where he had lain for so many 
hours upon the previous day. Upon regaining his position, he 
looxed over toward the cabin; but the old man was not in sight. 
The detective was patient, and he muttered: ss j 

‘* It’s all right. He will show up again pretty soon.”’ 

An hour passed, and the old man, however, did not show up. 

““Dang my buttons! but where could he have gone?’’ ejacu- 
lated the watcher. bi 

Another passed, and the old man did not show up, and the de- 
tective did grow a little impatient, and he muttered: 

*“*T thought I had a ‘ sure thing,’ but while I was crawling back 
here, the old fellow must have given me the slip.” 

Louis Ford waited another hour, but the fisherman did not show 
up, and at length the hungry man rose and moved forward, ‘mut- 

ering: 

‘“‘T reckon it’s time for me to investigate.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


_ aE detective crept toward the cabin, and seeing no signs of 
life, he rose to his feet, advanced, and reaching the door he looked 
in; but the fisherman was not visible. Louis entered the room and 
glanced around, and he saw fragments of bread and cold meat: 
and the question arose: had the owner of the cabin merely eaten 
his own breakfast, or had he also carried off a meal for another? 

“ By ginger!’’ soliloquized the officer, ‘ I begin to think I am 
losing my head. I had that old man on a dead shadow, and he has 
slipped me, and now the question is: did he get on to me, or is it 

a It’s strange—but I’m here, and I’ll feed.’’ 
ur hero gathered up the makings of a pretty fair meal, and 
4 ee Rane himself upon a rudely constructed couch, he 
neal : ated . nap, having, however, taken certain precautions 

Vhile the keen officer slept, a certain aftai 
another quarter. Our teatlaty will rebisibel that wt che travis 
het pee haay ees are to the ocean side of the island 

he he cliffs disappeared. He slid down a crevice i . 
cliff some twenty feet; when he struck a y me ke 
proceeded until at length he stepped into a sane Fayette Re 
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a the face of the cliff toward the sea. From the face of the cliff 
BO mortal man could have gained access to the cave unless he had 
ascended fa a balloon, 
whistle, and after a few seconds there came an answering whistle, 
and then the old fisherman called out: 

“Tam here.” 

Then another old man came forth from a dark recess, and said: 

“Tam glad you have come.”’ 

“Se am I. I've had a pretty rough time of it since you 


AJ 
- Was that man really after me?"’ 


“ He was. 

“On what ground did he claim to seek me?”’ 

The old fisherman was silent a moment, and then said: 

*“ T told you | had a pretty rough time.’’ 

“You have not given away the secret of my hiding-place?’’ 

“ No; I'd die rather than do that until I had a talk with you.” 

“Then I am safe yet?" 

“Yes; but the man who is on your track is a wonderful man. I 
tell you the way he banged me around was a caution.” 

The old fisherman told all that had occurred between himself 
=o Stranger, and when he had concluded his narrative, he 
”“ sal man insinuated that you are a criminal.” 

“Tam not.”’ 
“* He gave it out that you were accused of murder.”’ 
“*T am as innocent as a child.’’ 
“ ] hope you are; for I tell you now on the dead square, I’ll not 
harbor a murderer, or a man who has been guilty of any crime.”’ 
““T am an innocent man. Did he say I was a murderer?” 
“* Not exactly.” 
“* What did he say?” 
“* Ah! there is where the strange part of it comes in. I under- 
_ Stood him to say you were a murderer, and I said, ‘Is the man a 
murderer?’ and then he said: 
“** He is accused of murder. 
“* Did he name my accuser, or the circumstances of the murder?”’ 
“* No: and there comes the strange part of the whole business. 
He said you were accused of murder, and then got off a very queer 
statement.” 
** What was his statement?’” 
“* He said the acccusation lay between you and another.” 
-_ “*He said that?’’ cried the object whom the fisherman had 
found in the cliff cave. 
““ Yes; that is just what he said.’’ ; 
The uncouth-looking man seemed to meditate a moment, and 
then he said: 
“That was indeed a strange remark.’’ 
** Do you know its meaning?’’ 
“* | think I do,’’ came the answer. 
_ ** What did he mean?”’ 
“* A crime has been committed. Two men are accused. One is 
innocent, one is guilty.”’ : 
“You are the innocent man?” 
“se ” 

“* Prove it, and I stick your friend through and through.” 

Again the uncouth object hesitated, but after a moment he pro- 
ceeded and told a wild and really strange and improbable story. 
The fisherman listened with deep attention, and when the narra- 
tive was concluded, he said: , 

“Tf your story is true, you are indeed an unfortunate man, 

“« My story is true.” 

oa tere it,’ at length cried the fisherman, in a hearty tone. 

Later on, the fisherman left the cave, regained the upper ground 
by way of the crevice, and made his way back to. his cabin, and 
‘was seen by the detective, as has been described. 

And now we wiil let our readers into a little secret. The old 
fisherman was a very shrewd man; he was not as innocent and 
confiding as he looked; and upon his return to his cabin he was on 
the look-out. He had seen no signs of the detective up to the time 
he eptered his cabin; but when our hero got around to the little 
window, as recorded in a preceding chapter, the old man caught a 
shadow on the wall. He gave no sign, however, but he was on his 
guard. He did go off into a sleep in his chair. When the old man 
awoke, he slyly managed to discover what his man was about. He 
pretended to get his meal, but was on the watch. _ : 

He saw the detective start to steal around to his old watching- 
place, and then the keen old fisherman took advantage of the situa, 
tion. He crammed oe fodder, as he called it, into his pocket- 

le out unobserved. 
a Wiile the detective was stealing around one way, the fisherman 
was stealing around another, and he succeeded in giving his man 
ad time the old man made his way to the cliff cave, and 
supplied the fugitive with a good meal, and in the meantime re- 
lated his experience. The fugitive said, in a meditative tone: 

“1 wish I knew the purpose of the man who appears to be on 
my track. I am almost tempted to ee and I would if I 
thou d get under a proper disguise, , 

? Gon con't is that, my triend, The man who is seeking you 
fs emarter than chain Peed: If he has ever seen you, he ee 
go through any disguise so qu ck you would not know what struc 

on fr 


se You 
“1do, ‘ 
* “ And what would you propose? ‘: 
“That you and I lay low here for two or three days. 
Sens fugitive meditated, and then said: 
“Twill net under your advice, But, oh! when will the day 
when 1, a0 innoéent man, will Be freed from the necessity of 


hiding like » criminal?” = 
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think he is such a wonderfully smart man?” 
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Once in the cave, the old man uttered a | 


an 


S SORD, 
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“You and I differ, If I were you," continued the fisherman, 
I'd go right up and take the bull by the horns,” 

**T came to America intending to do so; but certain incidents have 
since occurred that have caused me to change my mind,’’ 

** You know your own business, young mun.”’ 

**'There is one thing I wish to say, my good friend, 
will come when I will reward you, 
tively rich man.”’ 

‘“* We will talk about that when the time comes. 
that I am not aiding a wicked man.’’ 

**Do you think you are?”’ 

‘No, or I would surrender you at once. As you want to keep 
in hiding, it is better for us both to lay low for two or three days, 
and then I will bring my boat and sail you over to the main-land.’’ 

“* I wish to remain here as long as I can,” 

“* And take all the chances?’’ 

‘‘ For reasons—yes.”’ 

It was night when the detective awoke from his sleep. He man- 
aged to find fragments enough for another meal, and then stole 
from the cottage, took up a position, and lay in wait, muttering: 

‘* He will come again to-night, and as sure as I am a living man, 
I'll get on to him this time. The man I seek is around here some- 
where.”’ 

Hours passed, and midnight drew near; and the detective was 
more keenly watchful, and suddenly exclaimed: 

** Aha! there’s my man at last!’’ 

Louis saw a figure stealing toward the cabin. Whoever it was, 
he evidently sought to escape observation; and the officer’s heart 
grew light, and again he muttered: 

‘**T’ve got him now, sure.”’ 

The figure approached nearer, and at length he appeared di- 
rectly in front of the cabin, when he dropped down and stole for- 
ward. Our hero watched and waited. He saw the man steal up 
to the door of the cabin and peep in, and after a moment saw him 
step through the door-way, and disappear from view. 

““T’ve got him now,’’ muttered our he1o; and leaving his place 
of observation, he also stole toward the cabin. He moved as cir- 
cumspectly as the man he was shadowing had done, and he was 


ee 


The day 


I will make you a compara- 


I only hope 


within a few feet of the door-way, when a light gleamed forth. 


After waiting a moment, he again stole forward, reached the win- 
dow where he had been posted the night before, and peeped in, 
when he encountered a great surprise,and ejaculated, in a whisper: 

“Great guns!’’ : 

The man whom he saw in the cabin was not the old fisherman, 
but another. The fellow had found a candle, had lighted it, and 
by its light was rummaging around the cabin, and, by the flicker- 
ing light of the candle, the detective also made several additional 
and very startling discoveries. 

In the first place, our detective fell to the fact that the man who 
was knocking around in the cabin was in disguise. The disguise 
was singularly skillful in its get up, and few men would have 
tumbled to the fact, as detectives say; but at a glance our hero did 
tumble, and the discovery was a very important one, and caused 
Louis to mutter: 

‘* What on earth is he searching around for?’’ 

The man continued his search, and the officer crept close under 
the window, and heard the fellow’s muttered comments, 

It is a common habit for most people to mutter when alone and 
engaged in any particular occupation. It is as common for some 
people to do so as it is for others to hum or whistle, and the de- 
tective heard the man say, with an oath: 

‘* There was some one here very recently. I wonder where he 
can be; and it sort of strikes me that this is a good refuge, and, b 
ginger! as I appear to have the place to myself, I reckon I’ll was 
off a few of these blood stains, for I might be interviewed some 
day, and these little crimson specks might prove inconvenient little 
tell-tales, and their presence be hard to account for.”’ 

Louis Ford only heard the last remarks, and his blood ran cold, 
His words were suggestive of murder, and if he had murdered any 
one, who was his victim? 

Meantime, the man seated himself, and for some time sat silent 
and lost in deep thought, and ever and anon his thoughts would 
find voice: a 

“Lam getting tired of this life,’ he muttered. ** I am hounded, 
I committed crimes enough to make me a millionaire, and here I 
am as poor as when I started out. There is something wrong, I 
want to change the current, I’m having hard luck. I think I’ve 
just struck it good, when up jumps some of my pursuers, and 

*m on the fly again. But who owns this place, eh?” 

The detective was considerably perplexed by the man’s mutter- 
ings. He had indulged certain suspicions, and certain incidents 
favored his suspicions, and then again something the man said 
completely upset all his calculations. The misleading idea was the 
fact that the fellow did not appear to know who owned the cabin. 
After a long time, the detective said in a low tone: 

‘* I’ve a scheme, and I’ll carry it out)’ 





CHAPTER XIV.. 


Our hero always went prepared for emergencies, and when on a 
lay he snapped up any little article that he thought might be of 
service, During his wanderings around the fisherman's hut he had 
picked up several! articles of clothing; indeed, enough, with a little 
addition, to make a perfect outfit; and when he stole away from 
the hut he went to the place where he had secreted his articles, 
and at once he set to work to plan a transform, and he succeeded 
most finely. In a very little time he was in appearance as perfect 
a specimen of a fisherman as ever set to mend a broken net, 

“*T reckon I'll do,”’ he muttered, and started for the cabin; and 
upon reaching the place he saw the man still seated evidently lost 
in deep meditation, 
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The detective walked straight in, as though he were at home 
and did not anticipate seeing any one, and when he pretended. to 
discover the stranger, he started back and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and inquired: 

‘“ Well, who in thunder are you?”’ 

The answer came quickly. 

«* And who in thunder are you?” 

The two men stood eying each other, 

‘I reckon I belong here, ’’ said our disguised hero, 
reckon you do not belong here. And who are you?”’ 

‘*T asked you that question, boss,”’ 

* But my question was fired in first." 

** Was it?” 

ae Coa 

“Well?” 

The interloper spoke with the utmost coolness. { 

‘©T want to know who you are,”’ repeated the detective.” 

‘*My name is Jim. What is your name?” 

‘None of your business.”’ pei ‘ 

«A queer name, old man, And I suppose this is your palace?’ 

‘* This is my home.”’ E in 

‘“A good, quiet place. You take boarders, I suppose? 

‘* You suppose wrong,.”’ 

MOLL: 

** You do.”’ 

‘* Well?’’ 

“‘T want you to clear out from here.”’ 

“You want me to clear out?’’ 

ea Yes bdo. 4 

- ** You don’t look like a hard-hearted man, 
not turn a man out of your house at midnight.’’ 

“‘7’ll turn a man out who has no right here, and who does not 
wait to be invited to remain.’”’ ’ 

“* Oh, I’ve been invited to remain.’’ 

** You have been?”’ 

*Yes.”’ 

“Who invited you, sir?’’ 

“*T invited myself.”’ 

“*You did?” 

SS ¥ 68.4.” 

“*T invite you to leave. How is that?’’ 

“Tt doesn’t show goodness of heart.’’ 

‘** This is not a matter of heart.’’ 

“* What is it?’ 

‘* A matter of cheek.’’ 

The man laughed, and said: 

** You're a joker, I see—yes, a rare joker; but it’s you who own 
the cheek 

ce 0?’’ 

Se eR. os 

_“* That’s good!”’ 

“Yes; it is cheek to invite a man to leave here at such an hour, 

_ especially when a storm is brewing.” 

¥, = storm brewing?’’ 

‘ es.’”’ 

“You don’t know much about the weather, my friend.” 

a6 1 ” ¢ 

Don't 1? 
. ay it’s a dead calm night. We won’t have a storm 
or a week,’ : 

“* Were liable to have one in just tive minutes,’’ 

Our hero laughed, and said: 

“* That shows what you know.”’ 

“You'll find out what I know pretty soon. See here, my friend, 
yop cnet upon my getting out, and I tell you there will blow up a 
big storm. . 

“ There will?” 

ec Yes.’ ni 

“From which quarter will it come?’’ 

** Right here.’’ 

As the man spoke, he drew a cocked revolver, and handled it 
rather carelessly, with muzzle pointed directly toward the detect- 
ive’s heart. The latter started back, and appeared to be very 
much frightened as he exclaimed: 

“Hold on! What are you up to?” ; 

‘‘ I am merely showing you that I am prepared to pay my night’s 
lodging in advance.”’ 

‘You wouldn‘t shoot a fellow in cold blood, would you?’”’ 

** Just as lieve shoot you as not.” 

“* Great guns! Are you an assassin or a lunatic?” 

“A little of both. But.come; let you and I be good friends, 1 
want to stay here to-night,”’ 

‘“ How did you happen to come to this out-of-the-way place?’’ 

“I started out for a walk. I lost my bearings, and brought up 
here. I’m tired, but not hungry, as I found something to eat lying 
around loose, and I took the liberty of helping myself,”’ 

. ar aces yourself, eh?’’ ; 

es, I did.”’ 

F ee ane had enough to eat?” 

s Then you had better leave,’’ 

a va Fon insist upon my going?” 

Pha jak ts the cag Pet fot You.” 
night with a ‘man who is a confessed murda to spend the 

The detective spoke with a peculiar emphasis, and the man gave 


a start; his face paled and th i 
cece ere came a Curious and inquiring look 


‘* What’s that you say?”’ 


ee lou admitt d ‘i 
y ed you were ; © 
beter nh ; 4 murderer, 


**T also 


You certainly will 
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) wonderful mistake.” 
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The man laughed, and said: 

‘*That was a joke,”’ 

‘1 don’t like your looks anyhow,” said our hero. 
“You don’t like my looks?” 

TNO 


‘“‘ Hang it! a man ain’t altogether responsible for his looks, is 


he?” 
‘‘ Mebbe not altogether; but I think you are,’’ 


Again the detective spoke with peculiar emphasis, and agam 


There is no 


there came a startled look to the man’s face. 

‘*Come, old man, let you and I be good friends. 
reason why we should quarrel.’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that stranger.” 

‘* Why should we quarrel] ?’’ 

‘** You threatened me,”’ 

“a ey 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘* How?” , 

‘** You pointed that pistol at me.’’. 

““You didn’t like that, eh?’’ 

sé No. %? 

‘* Well, I'll tell you, 1 don’t like to be annoyed.’* 

“Then clear out.”’ - 

** You annoy me.” 

ce Do Pir . j 

““ Yes; and now you just settle and behave yourself,’’ 

Again the man produced the pistol. 


The pretended fisherman a second time betrayed signs of terror 
and retreated toward the door, and the intruder laughed, and 
Called out: 


‘“* Hold on; I won’t down you if you behave yourself. 


out on the sands at this hour of the night.’’ 
Our hero stepped again into the room, and said: 
‘* After all, { don’t believe you mean to shoot.”’ 
“Why no; if you act right.” 
* But if I act wrong?” 
““Down you go, that’s all.”’ 
““Come; tell me who you are and why you came hete?”’ said 
Louis, taking a seat. 
“‘T told you how I happened to come here—I strayed here; and 
I told you my name was Jim.” ve 
** You didn’t tell me the truth either time.’’ 
“*Eh?”’ ejaculated the stranger. 
Our hero repeated his statement. 
** Be careful, old man!”’ 
‘1am going to be careful, and 1’m going to speak out plainly.” 
** Go ahead.”’ ‘. 
“*T don’t like your looks,’’ | 
<< What’s that?” 
‘7 don’t like your looks.”’ ; : 
“I told you once a man was not resnonsihle for his looks.”’ 
“* And I told you that sometimes he was.’’ 
“IT know you did; ana what did you mean?’’ 
**T’'ll tell you later on.” 
**Oh, you will?’ 
a¢ Yes ”? 


** When?” 
** As soon as you tell me your real name.’ 


i bse I told you my real name?”’ 
ec [oyeierd 


> 


‘You appear to know so much, possibly you know my real 


name,’ 
“‘T shouldn’t be surprised if I did.” 
fe eae a pretty smart old man. You fish fora living?”’ 
es, ; 
‘You can’t fish anything out of me.’’ 
** I have already.’ 
** You have already?’’ 
SS Mies, i 
*‘ Well, what did you make out?” 
“You say I’m smart?”’ 
“e Yes,"’ 
‘You don’t know how smart I really am,” 
‘*T look for you to tell me.”’ 
“* Go it!”’ 
“* I will.” 
**T’m a mind-reader.” 
i te Ce is a mind-reader?'' 
““ A man who reads information in ot . 
“And you’ve read mine?”’ BROCE gta 
“* Yes; I think I have.”’ 
‘““ And what do you make out, old man?” 
‘“ I’ve made out that your name is not Jim.” 
‘ aaa is Cae NT: said the man, with a laugh. 
can prove telling your real name.”’ 
“Eh? What’s that?” mn Bi 
** I can tell your real name.”’ 


The man’s face assumed a singular expression, and he eyed the 


fisherman very sharply, 


** What is my real name?”’ 
“Tt begins with an A,”’ 
‘Go ahead!’ the man exclaimed, 


‘That is near enough. Jim does not begi = 
i a \ in 
But what is my name?” SN Aa 


. Your last name begins with an M.”” 
mS Give us the name right out, will you?’ 
Later on, I’ve read more Tama wonderful man,”* 
Yes; I see you are a ¥ derful man; and you may yet make a 
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want to teach you to be more hospitable and not force a poor man 
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nh would vee xy Paik 
not to describe the singular expression th 
 @ame over the man's face. : : 
“Sail ia,” he said. 

“ You are sailing under false colors, You're a scoundrel!” 
PSs gazed abashed, and as a savage look came to his face, 
‘ny % “ Be careful, old man; you may carry your jokes too far, and 

anger me, 
1] am not joking.” 
-—s * You are in dead earnest?’’ 
>) “Yeu, Tam.” . 
ef  * And what are you getting at?” 

. * You are in disguise. How is that?” 
ayes The man leaped to his feet. A terrible look gleamed in his eyes, 
and drawing his pisto] again, he exclaimed: 

4 * Come, old man; open right up.’’ 
ss The old fisherman did not scare, but said: 
 * Oh, sit down. Don't try to bluff me. You dare not shoo; 


. ee 

e man was taken all aback. He glared, but did not shoot; 
and after a moment he resumed his seat, and said: 
-— ** _ | reekon we'll come to an understanding, old man.” 

_ ** T reekon we will.” 
*« There’s something strange about all this,’’ 

 * Yes, it is strange that you should come here. I recognized 

-_- you as a villain the moment I clapped my eyes on you. gave 
om a chance to get out, as 1 did not want a character like you in 
- > hut. You decided to remain. And now I’m just going to 

give it to you straight. What mean those blood stains on your: 


~= 


oF ¥ 4% * + ‘ ay 
Quick as a flash, the man leveled his weapon. ‘He meant to 
shoot. There was murder in his eye. But our hero was ready. © 
He had | ted the pistol, and quick as a flash knocked the 
‘barker out of the man’s hand so quickly and so deftly that the 
man sat dazed; but in a moment he recovered his senses, reached 
over to pick up his weapon again; when out hero suddenly ex- 


Hold on! Look here!” } 
a “The man did look, and his face paled upon discovering that he 
was covered by a cocked revolver. | 
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__ “ How is that?’’ said the detective, with a grim smile, 

The man, however, recovered his nerve, and asked, in a quiz- 
| tone: : zs | 

“ What is it?” AY i 

"The receipt for you night’s lodging.’ 

«You and I begin to understand each other, I see.” 

_ “Not yet.” : | sale tt, 

Oh, yes; you area mind-reader. So am Times; ar I’ve the 

ast , ' 


*"«* And what do you read?” 
«You read me pretty well.” 
-* You own up?” 
«To some extent.’ 
* All right; let’s see how far you’ve read,” 
- €-You said I was under cover?” 
oo 41a: 4 
,*a% “Ro are you.” ‘ 4) 
ss * We are getting along pretty well. 
** Weare.” 
** Let’s settle down to business.”’ 
Wot*Go ik” 
© You didn’t wander here. You came on an errand. What 
ow errand?” — i 
", ™ fod do you know I came on an errand?”’ 
= hes dit.” 
ss * Guess my errand.” 
1s “You're a fugitive.” 
é ** What are you?” 


- x s ; 
Theis toflowed a moment's silence. Both men eyed each other 


; ly, but after a moment, the stranger asked: 
7b “ Are we friends or hostile?” ; 
ss ** "Phat depends.” 

, Are you used to shooting?” 

Pe “I have shot in my time,’ 
‘oF “ Let’s say we're hostile, 
_* All right.” a 

“ Let’s shoot; it is evident we can’t both hold the fort. : 
ee ote discerned that the coy was only working a little 
bravado; but he ke t his eye on him. 
“ Su y we semmenenee,” Louis suggested. 
“It's possible, we are two good men. 
“1 doubt it.”’ ies 
“ Theo there is only one good man aroun 
“* Tiat's my idea.’ , 
“ You think you are that good man? 
“1 know lam not a rogue. 
“ What else do you know? | 


“I know you are a rogue. 
= That's eal to start in on # man’s character, on so sbort an 
” 


¢ seynalntance. . 
* It will save time. 
“low? 4 

g 1 to go through you. 


- raat y ee you with your blanket off,”’ 
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** Oh, that’s your game?” 

eee 

** Who'll remove the blanket?” 

* You look as though you were accommodating.’ 

** And you think I'll pull off?” 

‘OYeg. ? 

** Why should I?” . 

**'To save trouble. In other words, to save your life.’’ 

The man was as cool as the detective, and there was a wicked 
twinkle in his eyes all the time he was talking, and suddenly he 
rose, threw himself across the table, and grappled the detective. 
The movement was a good one and quickly performed, and with 
an ordinary man it would have been a success; but our hero was 
an extraordinary man—all first-class detectives are extraordinary 
men. 

A terrible struggle followed. The stranger was a man of pluck 
and strength and great skill as a wrestler; indeed, the detective 
realized from the start that he was dealing with what is called a 
terror. The man resorted to,every known trick, but at every turn 
was overmatched. In the terrible conflict, the disguises of both 
men were torn off. The detective did not desire to kill his man, 
but subdue him; and he found he had a very large job on hand. 
The man appeared to be absolutely tireless, and in the midst of the 
battle he indulged in comments. 

‘* You’re a dandy,” he said. 

The detective was determined to subdue his man. He had a 
deep purpose; but his heart was full all the time, as a terrible 
revelation appeared to have been opened up to him. 

Such a terrible combat could not last forever. Our hero’s an- 
tagonist secured a temporary advantage, and the former was com- 
pelled to resort to the last means, and, drawing his revolver, he 
thumpedthe man several times on the head until the latter fell 
back, momentarily stunned; then Louis clapped the irons on him, 
and the battle was over. He sat his man iu a chair, and for a 
minute or two sat down himself to regain his breath, and while 
doing so he fixed his eyes on his victim. The man’s face was dis- 
figured to a certain extent, but the detective saw enough resem- 
blance to enable him to identify his man, and his heart was full. 

“Well, you’ve got the best of me,”’ said the man. 

‘‘T generally do.” 


“And what will you do now?” ; [ Aa ees M 


‘“V’ll give you a chance.”’ 5 
“All right. What chance do you give me?”’ 7 
“4 chance to confess a long catalogue of crimes,” € 
‘You hang on to your mind-reading,”’ 

““T do.’’ MA 
‘Then there is no need for me to confess.”’ 

‘* There is.”’ 

‘*T am not in the mood.” ? 
“See here, old man, the chances are dead against you.” 

«« Let ’em be dead; who cares?” ; 
‘Well, come, old man, open up, and I may do you a good: 


tum.” 


“Bah! you are not doing me.a good turn, But you’ve had a. 
long chase.”” 

‘* Well, yes.”’ ; : 

““You know who I am?”’ } 

‘* Almon Mitchell.”’ f 


The man laughed, and there came a strange expression to his 


face. He said: 

‘“T am Almon Mitchell.” 

“Tell me your whole history.”’ Bie tee h att 

“You will not believe my story when I tell it.” 

of i ma no 

“You think 1am a scoundrel. I am not; but I am half in- 
clined to be.’’ The man spoke in a sad sort of tone. 

‘There is a large record of crimes to your name,”’ 

‘7 know it.’’ The man spoke in a singularly frank tone, 

“And yet you claim you are not a criminal, How is it your 
name is so notorious?”’ : 

“Tam the victim of circumstances.” 

‘‘ What circumstances?” ; 

‘My history does not concern you.” 

“Jt'does, Indeed, your freedom may depend upon your frank- 
me I think not. See here; I am tired of this thing. 1 can’t stand 
it any longer, and I’ve about made up my mind to close the ac- 
count. Iam a fugitive and an innocent man,” 

“Tf you are ap innocent man you can prove 1. 

‘‘ That is just where you are wrong. I can not prove it,’’ 

“ Mine is a strange story.” 

““Tell it to me.”’ 

‘“* Some other day.”’ 

“Let me ask you a question.” 
* Go it.” 
‘Why did you marry this last girl? What had you to gain by 


that?’’ 

‘Tt makes me laugh to think that the fellow has been at it 
again.”’ 

‘What fellow?” 

“My double.”’ 

** Your double?”’ 

‘“-Yeg: 1 have a double.”” 

The detective’s heart sunk within him. He feared a confession 


and revelation which promised a deep and lasting sorrow for one 
poor girl in whom he had become very deeply interested, 

“Tell me about your double,” ; 

 A}l I can tell you is that I am an innocent man, ; 

¢' Tell me the story,” 

“J have a half-brother.’ 

The detective was all attention, 
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“This half-brother of mine bears a wonderful resemblance to 
me, He is a slick, plausible fellow, and, as I think, insane in one 


direction.”’ 
‘“In what direction?” is ; 
‘‘He marries every girl he meets who will marry him, and, 


owing to our resemblance, I have been mistaken for him, and for 
his crimes I have been followed the world over, and almost driven 


to become a criminal.’”’ 
The detective was very thoughtful and observant of every word 


the man spoke. 

a When did you see this brother of yours last?” he asked. 

**T have not seen him in a number of years. 

‘* When did you hear of him last?”’ 

‘* A few months ago.” 

‘* Where was he then?”’ : 

‘*T heard he had sailed for America.’ 

** About what time was this?”’ ; 

The man gave the month, and Louis compared dates, and the 
coincidence was fatal to his hopes. ib 

“* Why did you come to this island? 

“It was an accident brought me here.”’ 

“‘Did you know your double was here ahead of you?’’ 

‘*T had not been here five hours before I became a fugitive.” 

“*Do you know what your brother has been up to here?”’ 

ae asco 

“* How did you find it out?’’ 

*‘ Oh, I came upon all the facts,”’ 

‘* Where is your brother now?”’ 

The man did not answer. 

** Why did you not leave the island?” 

“*T could not get away.”’ 

“* Why not?”’ 

“You ought to know. You are one of my pursuers.” 

“It is just possible that this is the luckiest incident of your life 
—your meeting with me.’’ 

sé Why?” : 

“*T may relieve you.” 

“Relieve me?”’ 

“*T may cage this double of yours.’’ 

**T hope not."’ 

** Why not?’ 

*‘T’d rather suffer than see him in custody.” 

< a wish to make a martyr of yourself?” 

a6 es,’* 

““ Why did you come here?’’ 

‘‘I hoped to find my brother,”’ said the man, hesitating a mo- 


ment. 
a 





CHAPTER XVI. 
QUITE an interval passed. The detective meditated. He was 


greatly perplexed. There were some very conflicting incidents. . 


In the first place, the man before him he looked upon as a villain; 
whereas, the photograph that had been given to him by the lady 
whose life he saved was the picture of an honorable-looking man; 
and yet, according to the story, he was at that moment listening to 
the original of the photograph. Was the real criminal the man 
before him, or was he the victim? : 
There was one other singular incident—the man had come to 
search for his double. The detective was on the same lay. He 
had one of the men. He hoped to secure the other, and bring the 
men face to face so he could discover the real scoundrel. 

‘* With what purpose have you been seeking your brother?”’ 

““ My purpose is my secret.” 

“* Are you a man of means?” 

“* My brother is the wealthy one.” 

“* And yet he is a common robber?”’ 

“That is true.’’. 

“* How do you explain this?’’ 

“‘T think he is insane. I think it is a case of born proclivity to 
crime.”’ 

‘‘Why do 
brother?’’ 

‘‘T would die first.” 

“Suppose you and I continue the search for your brother to- 
gether?”’ 

** Anything to find him.”’ 

“And why do you wish to find him?’ 

“‘I wish to aid him to escape,’’ 

_ The detective was more and more perplexed; and for a long 
time he had been weighing matters in his mind while still talking 
to the man, and at length he said: 

., L wish you would tell me your-real history,’’ 
ak have told you all I can.” 
“ There is something in your narrative I can not well understand. 

If you would tell me all about yourself, I could draw certain con- 
clusions.”’ 

‘‘ 1 know there is a mystery about me. Ai 
brother, and I will be able to eepinth everythind ts Senora ua 
i ee jbelieve that your brother is lurking in this vicinity?’ 
{ eS, f 
Again our hero considered and r ache i i 
determined to take large chances, ai fata eyes taROn NES 
a think I’ve captured the wrong man.”’ 
lere Came a twinkle in the man’s eves i i 
The detective removed the handentts aaa ae 
i a antan in finding your brother.” 
1¢ man still maintained silence, and for § y i 
man spoke, when suddenly there came a nlngulac mere aeei 


there came the report of a gun, It S¢ j 
ere gun, sounded as tl ) 
within a few feet of the house. er ree Bae 


you not exonerate yourself and denounce your 
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_ the outside. 


‘a door, and he entered the room to the right. 
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The detective leaped to his feet and ran from the cottage. He 
glanced around in oe direction, but saw no one, and when he 
returned, the man who had been his prisoner had fled, 

“* Just as I suspected,’’ muttered the detective. ‘‘ And it’s all 
right.”’ 

a OMts Ford had reasons why he desired the man to escape. He 
realized that he was unraveling a knotty combination of mysteries, 
and he proposed to go slowly to work. He did not attempt to fol- 
low the man; did not even seek to discover the direction he had 
taken. He was after the other game. He had the most positive 
procf that the double was in hiding somewhere in the vicinity, and 
it was this mysterious double he was most anxious to capture. He 
was on his guard, however. There was a chance that a game might 
be worked on him, and during the rest of the night he was on the 
watch, but no incident occurred, and morning came and found the 
fisher’s hut deserted. 

The detective worked a transform, and started to go to the house 
where the woman lived who had made certain revelations to him, 
and who claimed to be’a victim of the man Mitchell. He neared 
the house and looked around. There was not a living soul in sight. 

Margaret Shannon had said she lived in the house alone with an 
old colored woman, her servant. She had hired the house in her 
servant’s name, and had put in a few articles of furniture. 

Our hero did not wish to approach the house openly, and he lay 
around for some time watching; but his watch was not rewarded 
with a view of the presence of any one, and at Jength he muttered: 

‘* That looks like a deserted house.’’ . 

He came nearer and uttered a signal-call, No answer. He 
muttered: 

“I wonder if that girl told me a false tale and escaped? It so 


 appears,’’ he added. 


After again uttering a signal and receiving no answer, he went 
straight to the house. The doors were all locked, and locked from 

““It is as I suspected,’’ he said. ‘‘ For some reason she has 
given me the slip.” 

Louis was not barred by locked doors, and when once satisfied 
that the house had been deserted, he passed round to the rear of 
the old place, and after a few moments succeeded in forcing open 
It was but scantily 
furnished. Our hero passed through all the rooms on the first 
floor, and there was an air about the place that struck him as very 
peculiar. 

*‘ I don’t understand it,’”” he muttered; and he ascended a few 
steps leading to the second floor, when suddenly he came to a halt. 
, A sight met his gaze that caused his heart to stand still. He had 
made many startling discoveries in his time, but this one was 
really an appalling find. His eyes rested upon several blood- 
stains, and he recalled the blood-stains on the clothing of the man 
he had seen in the fisherman’s hut, and also the man’s strange 
remark. 

“* Great Scott!”’ he muttered, ‘‘ have I permitted an assassin to 
escape?”’ 

It was with a slow step that the detective ascended the stairs, 
and when he reached the upper hall, the trail of blood became 
more marked and distinct. He followed it to a room facing toward 
the front of the house. It was a large room, and the instant the 
detective opened the door and glanced in, he exclaimed: | 

*‘ It is true! Murder has been done here!”’ 

The room was in confusion; the bed was covered with blood, the 
walls were scattered with crimson stains, parts of the furniture were 
broken; there existed the most positive signs of a desperate strug- 
gle. A moment or two the officer stood and considered, and then 
he settled down to a regular investigation and search; and he was 
looking for the bodies of the assassin’s victims. : Sean 

Louis went through the house from cellar to attic, and a more 
thorough search was never made; but without reward. He passed 
from the house and continued the search outside, but with no 1e- 
sult; and at length, settling down, he said: 

“This gets me. There has been the most successful covering up 
of tracks of a most diabolical double murder.’’ 

The detective finally concluded his search, for the time being 
and proceeded to the village. He lay around until evening, and 
then started to go to the great hotel where the beautiful girl 
boarded with her father. He had got himself up so as to escape 
observation. 

It was night; the lights flashed forth from the great car 
in every direction. The hotel stood on a bluff fos to bhacaracan 
and there was an asphalt path running along in front of the house. 
The detective walked along and soon espied the beautiful Louise 
Mayfield seated amid a group of gayly attired people. She seemed 
animated and happy; she laughed heartily, smiled pleasantly, and 
yet as our hero caught a full glance of her face he noted that there 
were terror and madness in her eyes, a fevered flush upon her 
cheek, and there was hardness in the tones of her voice. How 
should he communicate with her? He could not trust a servant of 
the house. He could depend upon no one but himself. He waited 
some time, and at length fortune favored him He saw the girl 
arise and walk away from her companions, She walked to a re- 
mote corner of the balcony on the side of the great hotel 
tective walked parallel with her along the asphalt walk. She 
reached the farther end of the piazza and stood close to the rail 
evidently lost In deep meditation. It was our hero’s opportunit :! 
He stole up directly under where she stood, and when she disco: 
ered him, with a start of terror, he said in a low tone: ni 

\ Do not be afraid; I wish to have a few words with you,” 

Slo euoh anne girl, quely, “take this and go,” od 

sre tossed to the ground a handkerchief anc apidly 

The detective picked up the hankerchief, poche his a 
aah hurried away. He proceeded to the grove a little back of the 
10use, and when behind a clump of bushes drew his mask-lantern, 
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opening the hand 


; kerchief, glanced at its contents. There came 
retura fash. The handkerchief was filled with several clusters 


tamonds. Were finger-rings, two diamond pins, aud a 


- Watst lovely tiara, Indeed, at a glance the officer valued the gems 


at thousands of dollars. | 
“ Great Soott!’’ he cried, ‘‘ what does this mean!"’ 
Here was another mystery for him to solve; indeed, though less 
ie, it was the most suspicious and unexplainable event of the 
whole affair. Louis did not stop to make a critical examination of 
the precious stones. He thrust them into his pocket, and was 
walking away, when suddenly a pistol-muzzle was pressed against 
his temple, and the command came: 
ews a are!"’ 
etective not move his head or his hand, but, quick 
a he let go his ~y- a — wo fell to the atest but 
sprung away and ran like a deer, and at the sa i 
beard ac sounded, me time he 
ted, the detective had prepared himself especia 
visit to the hotel; and he ikea Meckoeiien and Peet 
back te the very spot where he had encountered the man whom he 
had upset. He had gone but a short distance, when he met several 


men. He was got up in a full-dress suit, and looked as pretty as 


mng fellow just entering a ball-room. He was hailed, and 


asked if he had seen a man running in that direction. He an- 


‘swered that he had, and accurately described his own appearance 


a few moments previously. The men ran on, and our hero pro- 
ceeded to the hotel. This time he boldly walked up the broad steps 
leading to the balcony, entered the great office, lighted a cigar, and 
around as nonchalantly as though he had been a boarder 

at the house all the season, and later on he strolled through the 
halls, and along the corridors of the great building. 

Our hero passed across the parlors and through the low French 
1 He encountered many groups of 
ladies and gentlemen, who merely gave him a passing glance, and 
he favored them with the same. At length he observed the object 
of his search seated in a far corner of the balcony. He walked by 
her two or three times, but the lady paid no attention to him—did 
to be aware of his presence. The detective at length 
boldly advanced and took a seat directly beside her. The girl 
looked up, and there was an expression of indignation upon her 
face. She made a movement as though to rise and go away, when 
the detective said: 

“Do not move, Miss Mayfield; I desire a few words with you.” 

The girl was about to utter an exclamation, when the detective 
quickly uttered a signal word, and at once Miss Mayfield settled 
back in her seat, and in a low voice, said: 
- “© You here? I desire to thank you.” 
_ ** You will have reason to thank me some day.” 
_ **Go no further in this affair.”’ 

«* Why not, miss?” . 

«* The man who deceived me has confessed.’’ 

** What did he confess?” ; 

«« Oh. do not ask me to repeat the terrible story.’’ 

«* He has visited you?’’ and the detective laughed in his quiet 
way. 

ay have seen him twice.”’ 

* The first time?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“* Where?” R 

** When I was walking alone on the beach.”’ 

“* And you saw him again within tbe last hour?” 

“* Yes, I did,’’ came the answer, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Suppose they catch him,’”’ and Louis laughed in his peculiar 


manner. ‘ 
“Catch whom?’ 


_ «Phe man you cast the handkerchief to a few moments ago.”’ 


“* I do not understand.”’ 


_ “ Did you hear the excitement fifteen minutes ago?” 


“* Yes: I heard some shouting.” 

** Let me tell you, they are chasing a man who appears as I de- 
scribe him.’’ f ; 

The detective again described his own appearance as he had 
looked when he first went to the hotel that evening. 7 

** That is the man,” she said. aoe they are chasing him? 

“They saw him with the diamonds.”’ t 
ae Oh, they will catch him!’’ she cried; her face became ghastly. 

“ You did not obey me.”’ 


ae g f il?’’ a‘ ‘ 
? licatel den how you could get into communication with 


me. 
7 otten.’ 
¥ ieacman tea not forgotten; and when this man met you on the 
beach, you should have sent for me.” 
“* Yea, ves; 1 did wrong.” Wy 
“ You did. but it will come out all right. 
“ Bat they may catch him.” 


£ W any” $ ” 
rs The man will account for the possession of the diamonds, 


e will not catch him,’’ said the detective. 

“ How do you know?” “i 
P Fcsught bien first. and 1 took the jewels from him. 
“ You have the jewels?” 


“1 have.” 


<< Oh, what « pity!” 






med cmaleed if 1 gave the diamonds to go away and never re- 
sa agee 1 care not for myself but my poor papr 
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_ been done; but we must see this man. 


** Miss Mayfield, I have good news for you." 

., No, no; you can have no good news for me.” 

“TL have; and your papa will yet be a happy man, 
my work by halves,’’ 

‘1 tell you that man confessed to me,”’ 

‘** And that man is?’’ 

“*Almon Mitchell,’’ 

** Why are you so sute?”’ 

3 He was under a disguise, but he showed his face to me. I 
recognized him.”’ 

‘ ang tne man you met on the beach is the man you married?”’ 

“* Let me tell you something: the man you married is your legal 
husband; a man you can love and respect.” 

‘* Where did you get your information?’’ 

“* From the man you met on the beach.” 

* He told me his story.”’ 

‘** He told you a false tale—to me he told the truth.”’ 

**T do not understand.”’ 

ie No, you do not; but you must believe that the man you mar- 
ried is an honorable man.’’ 

‘‘T have his own words,”’ 

** Oh, yes; tell me what he said.” 

‘‘ He admitted he had deceived me. He expressed sorrow for 
the great wrong he had done me, He begged my forgiveness, and 
asked me for assistance to flee away from this country forever. 
He would have gone had you not taken the jewels from him,’”” 

‘* And you blame me?”’ 

‘*No, I can not blame you; but I am sorry.”’ 

“Be not sorry. He was to come for the jewels to-night?” 

‘* No; I was to go and meet him.”’ 

“Did you go?” 

‘* No; I was delayed, and he became impatient and came here.’’ 

** Did he speak to you?” 

“I did not give him time to speak. I tossed him the jewels 
wrapped in a handkerchief, and I bid him go."’ 

Again the detective laughed in his quiet and peculiar manner, 
and after a few moments, he said: 

s ane man made a confession to you?”’ 

se Tes,”’ 

- ‘*JT have one to make; you have made a mistake.”’ 

“cc How?’’ 

““ You tossed the jewels, in one sense, to the wrong man; in an- 
other sense, it was fortunate.”’ 

‘*T do not understand.” 

‘You tossed the jewels to me.’’ 

*“To you?” 

““ Yes: up to this moment the man has not been here,”’ 

‘Did you not tell me they were chasing him; that the jewels 
were discovered in his possession, and that you captured him and 
took the jewels from him?” 

‘* What I told you was only partly true. You tossed the jewels 
to me; they were discovered in my pomensions and the man who 
found me out sought to capture me. I escaped from him; I started 
to come here prepared. Iran away; worked a transform. The 
man they chased is here, and the jewels are in his possession,’’ 

“Wonderful man! I understand. But what did you mean 
when you told me I would be happy?’ 

“Just what I said.” 

‘‘ But this man who confessed to me?”’ 

‘He had a purpose.”’ 

“« And you say he is an honorable man?” 

‘«-Your husband is an honorable man.”’ 

‘Why should he make a false confession?”’ 

‘“-You were to meet him to-night?’’ 

“Oh, yes. If you are the man to whom I tossed the jewels, I 
am yet to meet him.”’ 

“You must meet him and he shall explain,’ came the strange 
answer. 

The detective had settled a certain theory in his mind, and he 
was determined to work out a brilliant game. The beautiful 
woman who had been talking to him was greatly confused. She 
did not understand his strange declarations. After a reasonable 
pause, he said: : 

“You could not command the money, and you promised this 
man the diamonds? Who suggested the diamonds?”’ 

‘‘He did. I told him I had no ener, and he said, ‘Give me 
your diamonds, and their value will enable me to flee away, and 
you will never see me again.’ ”’ , ; 

“Tt might have turned out badly. As it is, I think no harm has 
At what hour were you to 


I do not do 


9)? 


meet him 
‘* At least two hours ago.”’ 
‘“‘ Where were you to meet him?” 
‘*On the beach,” 
‘‘ He may be waiting now.” 
‘“No; he must have become discouraged.”’ 
‘‘ Name the exact place on the beach where you were to meet 


im, 

The girl did indicate, and after a moment’s thought, the detect- 
ive said: 

““T reckon I can manage it alone. You go to your room, Re- 
main there until I communicate with youin the morning, Come 
down and meet me, Do not on any account leave the hotel nor 
speak to any stranger, J will be here at nine sharp, I will tip 
you the signal. You will know me, and J will then have some- 
thing important to tell you,”’ 

The detective went away. He did not alter his appearance, but 
in hie full-dress suit,and with a light overcoat thrown ,over his 
shoulders, he atrolled down toward the beach. 

It is here necessary to explain that the detective had received a 
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trunk from New York containing such articles as he thought he 
might need. Thus he was able to work his various changes, and 
already he had established a dual semblance. While walking 
along the beach, his mind was busy. He had determined to secure 
his man, and as he approached the trysting-place he felt to see 
that his weapons were all ready for use in case of need, He soon 
arrived at the point indicated by the lady as_ the meeting-place; 
and indeed it was a lonely place. A little creek ran in from the 
sea, neither broad nor deep; but it made a dividing line, and had 
cut quite a rut in the shore; and about half-way up from the main 
beach stood a high rock, and under its shadow, the meeting was to 
take place. Math 

The detective looked around, but no man was in sight. He kept 
moving, however, and did not come to a stop. He passed the 
place, believing that the fellow he was shadowing might be lying 
somewhere near, He lay around for some time, and at length was 
forced to the conclusion that the man had become discouraged and 
had gone away. He went back to the trysting-place by the rock, 
and stood there lost in deep thought, when suddenly he was 
startled by hearing a voice, and, looking up, he found himself 
confronted by a man, and it appeared as though the man had 
actually come up out of the ground, 

‘* Good-evening,’’ said the stranger. 

‘* Good-evening,’’ answered our hero. 

‘© Can you tell me the time, sir?” 

“It is now nearly eleven o’clock.” 

‘©Oh, thank you! I hardly thought it was so late. A rather 
late hour for a gentleman to be strolling on the beach,”’ 

‘“The night is warm, I like long walks at night on the sea- 
shore.” 

‘‘ Yes: but it was not the love of walking brought you here to- 
night.’’ 

*Tndeed? You appear to know why I came here.”’ 

‘* You came to meet some one.”’ 

“Whom did I come here to meet?’’ 

‘* Me, I reckon.’’ 

‘If you are correct, I’ve accomplished my purpose.’’ 

** That is to be learned.”’ 

** Ah, indeed! I thought you knew.”’ 

‘**T’ve given you a bint.”’ 

ce FY eS) < 

“Go on and let me know if I am correct.”’ 

** Possibly you are.” 

‘* If you came here to meet me, what is your business?’ 

“* But Lam not sure I came to meet you.” 

““ You came to meet some one?’’ 

** Well, yes.”’ 

‘*T am the man.’’ 

** How am I to know that?” 

**T tell you so.”’ 
. “That is not sufficient for me.’’ 

** What do you require?’’ 

““Tf Iam to meet you, why, you must know my business,’’ 

*“ You have something to deliver.’’ ‘ 

** Who are you?”’ 

“The party you were to meet.’’ 

“Then you are not ashamed to tell me your name,” 

“It is not expedient.’’ 

‘‘ Then you are not the party I am to meet.’’ 

The man suddenly drew a revolver, and in a quiet tone said: 

** We have fooled long enough.”’ 

“You had better put up that gun,” 

* When I do, you are a dead man, unless—”’ 

Unless what, sir?’’ 
- You deliver your message and your package.”’ 
I can deliver my message,”’ 

IO 80.7 

“* There is no package.” 

Fe Why not?” 
ea person who was to send the package has changed 

“* You lie!’’ came the declaration. wi 2 * 
ot te cocked wenpon cosa “the Dulle, Rostren ned ates 
as the man who fired had been knocked down. ; =f 


her 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE detective had been on guard. He was perfectly cool 
scenes to him were an old story. He had recuse ens 
charged weapon, and the man was downed so deftly he hardly 
pao what had hit him. Louis disarmed the fellow, and then bid 
1im rise. 


The man rose slowly, and there was a sullen expressi j 
y, xpressi 
face when the detective said: f Patan 
‘You can go, my friend. The gentleman I was t i 
£9, . 3 O meet is not 
aruffian, Return to your employer and tell him no i 
be delivered to a third party,”’ Baaeeen ort 


The man appeared to be confused, but with a m 
‘ utt 
walked slowly away. eee 
The detective had discovered the moment his 
3 glance fell upon 
ne a a he Sea Ber te rascal he desired to see, and he tid 
not deem it worth his while to follow the man, He h: , 
a bait and could abide events. Secnaeks Ge 
Upon the morning following the incidents w i 
I in, wing sidents we have described 
the beautiful Louise Mayfield was seated on the balcony of the 
hotel, when a man got up as a tennis-player approached her. The 
ae sare are a low exclamation of surprise when she re- 
ceived a signal indicating the identity of the supposed tennis-nlav 
‘“ You are here,’’ she said. ‘ OP eee 
** Yes, Il am hete,’’ 


‘Did you go to the shore last night and meet that man?’’ 

‘‘T met his representative,” 

‘* With what result?’”’ 

‘None whatever, I declined to treat with the man.’ 

** Were you recognized?” 

‘“ No one recognizes me here, 
day follows another.’’ 

‘* How is all this to end?” 

‘In happiness and contentment for you.”’ 

‘‘ You are continually giving me this assurance, and yet each 
hour the prospect for my future grows darker and darker.’’ 

‘* A few days will settle the whole matter. 
was away from here for a few days.”’ 

‘* He goes to-day. He has been summoned to New York.” 

‘** When does he leave?’’ 

‘* On the three-o’clock boat. He will be gone some days,”’ 

‘* As soon as your father has gone you must become indisposed 
and keep your room. 1 fear you are in peril.”’ 

There came a strange light in the beautiful woman’s eyes, as she 
said: 

‘* If it were not for my father I would court the peril.’ 

‘* Ah, you do not know its nature, nor is it necessary that you 


I am not the same man as one 


should; but mark again my words: ere your father returns, all | 


will be well.’’ 

** Why do you not explain clearly to me?’’ 

‘“‘T can not now. You must see no one after your father has 
gone. If I desire to see you, I will make my presence known. If 
you follow my directions to the letter, all will be well.’’ 

The detective went away, and Louise Mayfield sat lost in deep 
meditation. There was a look of suffering upon her face, and she 
sat for a long time, when a man with a kindly face came and took 
a seat beside her. The two were alone; the guests of the hotel ha 
scattered in every direction, and the piazzas were almost wholly 
deserted. : 

‘“* My dear,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ you have a secret; you are 
suffering.” 

““Yes, papa, I am suffering.”’ 


‘* My child, I would do anything to bring happiness to you.” 


‘And I would be happy, papa, were it possible, only for your 
sake.” ‘, rs 
‘** Do you wish to go with me to New York?”’ 


} 


‘Tf it is agreeable to you, papa, I prefer to remain here.’’ je 


At that moment a bell-boy handed a note to Mr. Mayfield. That 
gentleman read it, and said: M4 


‘A gentleman desires to see me. I will return later, my child,’” ; 


Mr. Mayfield went to the office. The person introduced himself 
as an English gentleman, and expressed a desire to talk with Mr, ~ 
Mayfield alone. The latter invited the gentleman to his room; but 
the stranger said: ; 

“If you have no objection, sir, we wlll walk out in the grove.’ 

** As you please, sir.”’ . 

When they came to a rustic bench, the stranger said: 

‘* We will sit here.’’ j ; 

Mr, Mayfield was perplexed by the gentleman’s strange movee 
ments; but knowing an explanation must speedily come, he took a 
seat. ‘ 

‘I know, sir,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that you are nonplused 
somewhat in being summoned here by me.’’ 

“““ Frankly, sir, my curiosity is excited.’”?__ 

‘‘ This conversation between you and myself must be absolutely 
confidential, save as I may permit you to repeat my words,” _ 

Mr. Mayfield gazed in surprise, and maintained silence. 
uit tare are acquainted with a young man named Almon 

itchell?’” 


Mr. Mayfield gave a start, but still maintained silence, and the me 


stranger continued: ; 

“This young gentleman whom I have named met your daugh- 
ter.” * ‘ 

‘‘T trust they will never meet again,’’ came the declaration. 

‘a The day will come, sir, when you will feel differently. Almon 
Mitchell is an honorable man. There is a mystery connected with 


him, but very speedily that mystery will be cleared up; but the 


clearing up may come too late for your happiness and the happi- 
ness of your daughter, unless you follow my instructions,’? 

“And who are you, sir?” : 

‘““T am certainly proving to you that Iam your friend. I desire 
to save the honor of your name—the life of your daughter.” 

‘* Will you please explain and let me know how my name and 
her life are involved?”’ : 

“* I will,’ came the answer. 

The stranger looked around in a furtive manner, and then in a 
low tone said: 
“The young man, Almon Mitchell, won your daughter’s heart, 
me is an honorable man, and well worthy the love of your daugh- 
er. 
‘“ You come from him, I suppose?”’ exclaimed Mr. Mayfield. 

‘I come as your friend, sir, to do you a service, My interest is 
greater in you than in the young man. Your daughter is in peril.” 
** How, sir?’”’ 

Me ene taking her own life.’’ 
rt. Mayfield’s face assu nd i i 
He Suen a med a ghastly hue, and in a hoarse voice 
‘“ How dare you suggest such a thing, sir?’’ 


“* Because, sir, through you I propose i 
pe are ghy propose to save her life, if you fol- 


‘‘ may not promise. We shall see.”’ 


“The danger is great: the ; . Aa 
day?’’ i great; the remedy is simple; you go away to- 


“We shall see. Proceed.” 


“ Before you go, I desire that vou say to 
2} ; sire that you s: your daughter 
know she is unhappy; and also that oa oan she hannah te 


a TEES 


I wish your father — 
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her this only: * My ohild, I have heard that which 
ae ove there is a. you to hope that in the end ) 
have heard nothing of the kind."’ 
Oh, yes, sit; you have just heard it from me,”’ 
Sa = to —¥ with any such nonsense,”’ : 
* Then will come when you will regret your obstinacy.” 
<1 shall talk with my child.” : rl 
“And hasten the Smeeep eS. You are a sensible man; vou | 
, seo that my office in this affair is that of a friend.” 
. you are a stranger to me.”* 
who comes in the spirit of friendliness is no stranger,” 
how do I know this is not some trick?"’ 
© Yes, sir, it is a trick; but I have named its character and pur- 
"pose: to save your daughter's life and the honor of your name.”’ 
-* But who are you?’ 
_ “Some day you shall know.”’ 
__ * How is it you Know so much concerning my affairs and the 
- terrible intentions—as you suggest them—of my daughter?” 
_ * T have watched your daughter in the interest of another; and 
- pow have an interest in her for herself, won by her noble quali- 
- Ces She is one who can never change; having once loved, she 
_ will always love. She feels now that she has been betrayed into 
giving her love to an unworthy person. It is not true. The man 
‘she loves is one of the noblest and most self-sacrificing men on the 
pp of the earth. He is in every way worthy. The terrible 
_ shadow that has overhung him is about to be dispelled, and the 
_ day will come when you will glory in his honor and goodness. 
Yoa are not to commit yourself or your daughter until this man’s 
honor and integrity from first to last is established. All you are to 
do is save your daughter’s life.’’ 
“Tet me consider,” said Mr. Mayfield. 
“Yes, sir; you can; and when you have weighed well my 
words ., you will grasp their full import. I come to you as a 


























































a ir. Ma eld reviewed in his mind the actions of his daughter; 
he recall and considered many little unconsidered facts; then he 


os What would you have me do?” 
“Tn the first place, trust me, sir.”’ 
“It is entirely a matter of trust?” 


“ Yes, sir; but the circumstances are very extraordinary.”’ 


“That I will admit.” 
_ “Thave watched your daughter. I fear her intent. Save her 
‘but a few days, and happiness will come to both of you.”’ 
“« Again tell me, what am I to do?”’ 

“Do asIsay. Go to her; tell her you have reason to believe — 
zood tidings are tocome. Tell her that if Almon Mitchell’s 
honor is established, you will be proud to accept him as a son-in- 
eee ind you—if ‘his honor is established. On that point be 
empha c.”" 
How can I explain to her the ground of my hope?” 
“Tell her you can not explain, but you do hope.’’ 
“] was to leave my daughter to-day. I will not po 
- You can go, sir; it is better that you should go.”’ a 
** After what you have reveaied to me?”’ ; } 
“* Yes: were she set to take her life, you could not prevent it. 
“What you say to her will hold her to her proper mind.”’ 

“And yeti dare not go.” ; 
_ “Yes, you must go; or wait until after you speak to her. Be 
guided by what she may say, but do not betray me.”’ 

“ And who are you?” . 
Some day you shall know.”’ 


_“ When?” : Fi ; 
“= The day you return from New York, sir,’’ came the answer. 
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& CHAPTER XIX. 


iY, + 
ranger left Mr. Mayfield, and the latter walked back 

rs > parental hotel. During his return walk he thought over 
all the incidents that had occurred during the preceding weeks, 
and there were many of them that strengthened his faith in the 
words of the stranger who had given him such singular advice, 
and who had ake such a startling revelation. He found his 
daughter sitting just where he had left her in answer to the note 
ons ae een 8 She was pale and thoughtful; indeed a look of 


ful face. He entered the parlor and pro- 
despair upon ber beautiful fac ei a 


2 til he came to an open window op 
ge ‘eer ir near to where his daughter sat. As he reached 
the window, he beard her sigh heavily, and in a sad, despairing 
tone muttered: e 
ee as stand this no Jonger. No, no; I shall go mad! 
‘Phe father made up his mind to act on the moment, The words 
- gflorded him an opportunity. Be stepped out, and said, gently: 
_" ethea 1 words, my child.”’ 
“ee a. anaes. and glanced up with terror in her eyes. 
ad ih, papa!” 6 
Jad 1 did overhear them, for it tells me 
TR Seales i age isten: 1 have good news for you—news 


how er ou are. ; 
that may od hack the smile of happiness to you face. 
* What good news have you?”’ 


“1 wish u of Almon.”’ 
; se Ve, corpse like look shone upon the girl’s face. 


al ates frightened. He feared she was about to drop dead at his 


es sti0n _ and listen to what J have to say. I have 

, : ale a ee aieon Mitchell {6 an honorable man. 

| ‘came » ook to her eyes like unto the gleam that shines in 
the ort of 2 maniac. 

Gow, ” she wald. p 





“If this be true, and his honor is proved, I shall be glad to en- 
courage your interest in him,’’ 

“Thank you, papa; but why do you say this to me?” 

**T have told you it has come to me; that there is a possibility 
that he may prove to be a truthful and honorable man.” 

‘* Who gave you this information, papa?” 

“T can not tell you now, my child; but I have every reason to 
believe it is true.”’ 

Louise looked her father straight in the eyes, and after a mo- 
ment said: 

“And if it is true?”’ 

‘**T shall, of all men, most delight in your happiness,” 

“Thank you, papa,’’ said Louise, smiling sweetly. 

_“T have been thinking, my child, that possibly, under all the 
circumstances, I had better not go to New York this afternoon.” 

“Yes, papa; you must go.” 

“ And you?”’ 

“Papa, you have raised a great hope in my heart.”’ 

** And do you believe it possible that you may yet be happy?” 

““T am sure I shall be.”’ 

The father and daughter talked for some time. Louise appeared 
quite cheerful, and her father decided to go to New York, He 
had not believed at any time that she had any idea of taking her 
own life; but he had seen that she was very unhappy and he 
had reason to believe that she was happier since he had spoken to 
her as directed by the stranger. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Mayfield took the boat, He had bid 
his daughter adieu at the hotel. She stood upon the piazza, and 
waved to him as the boat glided by the bluff on which the hotel 
stood; and then was pacing up and down, when the same man who 
had spoken to her earlier in the day appeared. He was attired as 
verre le the lawn-tennis suit, and upon joining the lovely woman 

e said: ; 

““ Why did you send for me?” ; 

‘«[ will tell you later on; but in the meantime, I see that you 
have given my father your confidence.”’ 

‘‘Tndeed! Will you tell me how you know it?’ 

“You said certain words to me this morning, and my father re- 
peated those words to me before he went away.” 

‘* He did? What did he say?” 

‘He said he had reason to know that I would yet be happy.” 

‘Tam glad he told you that. You should feel greatly encour- 
aged. And was it for this you sent for me?’’ pay 

“No; I have received a letter.”’ ¢ 

“From whom?”’ ; 

**-You shall read it.”’ 

Louise passed a note to our hero, and it ran as follows: 


“My pEAR Wire—Do not distrust me. You received my first’ 
letter, with full explanations, the day following my disappearance, — 
What I promised you in that letter shall come to pass, The cloud 
is lifting, for I have resolved to clear my name and establish my 
innocence. When I do, you will be proud to call yourself my 
wife. Your father will be proud to acknowledge me before all the 


_ world as his son-in-law. 


‘«T have made a martyr of myself. for another who should have — 
been dear to me; but now justice in your behalf demands that I no 
longer suffer for the iniquities of another. \ 

““Ah, my darling, be patient and hopeful but yet a little while, 
and all will be well. You are my honored wife, and you will soon 
declare me before all the world your honoréd husband. It is but 
for a little while now and the shadows will all pass away, the 
mystery shall be unveiled, and you shall know the whole truth, 
“But for an unfortunate incident, at this moment 1 would be 
with you. Despair not, be hopeful and patient a little while 


longer, and, on my honor, my life, my precious, all shall be well. 


‘* Your husband, ALMON MircHeLu,” 


The detective read the letter over twice, and Louise’s eyes were 
fixed upon him. Then when he looked up, she asked: ~ 

‘“ What do you think of that?” 

‘«T believe every word of it,’’ came the answer. 

A bright and hopeful light shone in the beautiful girl’s eyes, but 
only for a second, as it were, and there came again a look of de- 
spair to her face, as she said: J 

‘Por a moment I did; yes, coupling that letter with your words 
this morning; but I see it is all a part of a plot.” 

“What makes you think it is all a part of a plot?” 

“The writer speaks of a letter he sent to me immediately after 
his disappearance,” 

$*-Y.06.i" 

““T did not receive that letter.”’ 

The detective was sorry to hear that the letter named had not 
been received, and a shadow fell over his face. oo 

‘“ Perhaps the letter was sent, though you failed to receive it?’’ 

“«"Mhe letter was never sent, and here is the proof, Here is a 
note I received later.” , 

The girl passed Louis a second note; before reading it, he asked: 

‘When did you receive this?”’ 

“* About two hours ago.” 

The officer read the note over. It read as follows: 


“My pear Wirr—You failed to meet. Danger threatens, You 
must meet me to-night, or I will come to you by messenger, Do 
not fail me, The jewels I must have, to save you and to save my- 


self, But soon all will be right, as I have informed you, 
“ Yours, ALMOoN,’’ 


The detective closely examined the handwriting, and compared 
it with the other note. They were alike, 
“You have compared the handwriting?’’ she asked, 


“oe ] have,”’ 
‘* 89 did I; and the notes were written by the same hand,’ 
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The detective held the notes side by side a moment, and soon he 


id: ‘ 7 
es There is a similarity in the handwriting, that is true; but— 

‘* Well?” 

““The notes were not written with the same ink.”’ 

** What does that signify?” é 

‘** Possibly nothing; possibly a great deal. There is but one item 
that shakes my confidence,”’ 

‘* And what is that?” 

‘*The last sentence—‘ All will be right, as I have informed 
you.’ If it said: ‘As I write you,’ I should feel less hopeful; but 
the word ‘informed’ is a saving clause; and besides, there is a 
strange significance in that senterice of the first letter: ‘ But for an 
unfortunate incident, at this moment I would be with you.’ ” 

‘« Ah! the letters are part of a scheme.’’ 

‘*T do not feel so certain.”’ 

‘*T am now fully satisfied that this man is a villain.’’ ain 

‘‘ But why should he at one moment confess himself a villain, 
and then claim to be an honorable man?’’ 

‘* That is an incident I can not explain.’’ 

‘*T think I can,’ said our hero. ‘‘ But now, what shall be 
done?’”’ 

‘‘The man desires to see me?”’ 

“* Yes.” 

‘* He does not name the meeting-place.’’ 

““ He says he will come here. I have a plan. 

* And then?s* 

‘* 7 want to have a talk with that man.”’ 

‘* He will evade you.”’ 

“He will if he can. Ido not intend that he shall,’’ 

** What will you do?”’ 

“He will come to-night; 
you,” 

‘* How can I, pray?” 

‘* Walk out alone in the grove.’’ 

‘** But how will that aid you?” 

‘*T will take care of that part of it.” 

“You still believe that my husband is an honorable man?” 

6é Wiese: 

The girl was silent and thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

‘“* You think there are two correspondents?’’ 

** It is possible.’’ 

* And that would imply—”’ 

* Well?” 

‘“‘ That some one is impersonating my husband?” 

** It is possible,’’ said the detective, with a smile. 

‘““The man I met on the beach is the man I married.’ 

** You say he was disguised ?’’ 

**'Yes; but he revealed himself to me.’’ 

** And his voice?’’ 

‘“ He was excited. That fact would account for a change in the 
tones of his voice.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ admitted the detective, in a careless tone. 

‘‘1T am without hope, but I will carry out your instructions.’’ 

*“That is all I ask at present,”’ returned the detective; and he 
added: ‘‘ You must trust me; I am in possession of facts that hold 
me to the firm belief that all will yet be well.” _ 

“‘ Tf that man meets me what am [ to do?’’ 

‘* Leave all to me.”’ 

“I think I discern your plan.”’ 

' s Possibly youdo., To-night may yet bring to us strange reve- 
ations.’’ 5 


We will wait.’’ 


give him every opportunity to see 





CHAPTER XX, 


Tue detective departed from the hotel, and his mind was busy 
thinking over those two letters, and trying to reconcile the two 
sentences to which attention has been called. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed: 

* Great Scott! I think I get on to the right card. I go upon the 
theory that there are two men—one is honorable, one is a rogue, 
I traced one of these men to the fisher’s hut. I lose track of him. 
Then I come upon this other fellow,. Why did he go to that hut? 
It was just possible he was sent for, eh? Let me see; the sentence 
was: ‘ But for an unfortunate incident, all would have been well,’ 
What was the unfortunate incident? One man had arranged to 
meet the other. He intended to declare the game off. 1 broke up 


the tryst, the explanation did not follow, and that is the unfortu- 


nate incident.’’ 


Our readers will later on recognize the marvelous astuteness of 
our hero in reaching the conclusion above indicated. The man 
continued his reflections, and again muttered: 

“ Let me catch that man to-night, and I'll solve this mystery.”’ 

Louis proceeded toward the house where victim No. 1 had re- 
sided. He had made up his mind to start in on an investigation 
that would result in solving what he feared would develop into a 
terrible tragedy. He reached the house, and for a few moments 
lay low; for soon he became aware that another beside himself was 
lurking in the vicinity, and soon he saw a woman stealing away, 

lhe detective started in pursuit, He followed and saw that it 
was @ negro woman. There might be nothing in the trail, and 
there might be something. At any rate, he had struck the shadow 
near the house where he had a right to look for clews. He fol- 
lowed on to a remote part of a dense woods. He saw the colored 


woman come to a halt, and heard her utter a little signal, and he 
muttered; 


“* Aha! I guess yes.”’ 
A. moment later, and a white woman came from a clump of 
bushes and joined the colored woman, 


Louis had feared a murder had been committed, but the moment 
he caught sight of the white woman’s face, he was assured that all 
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was right, and he ran forward, He had changed his appearance, 
and he got right on to the two women before his presence was dis- 
covered, and he called out: 

‘ We are well met;’’ and at the same instant he gave a signal, 

The woman appeared to recognize the signal, and did net move 
from where she was standing, and the detective advanced close to 
her, and again said: 

‘* T’ve been looking for you.’”’ 

Margaret Shannon beckoned the colored woman to 
then said: 

‘* You were seeking me at the house?’’ 

Soliwas 

‘* What did you suspect?’’ 

‘* A murder,.’’ 

‘‘ T have had a narrow escape.’’ 

“Tell me about it.’ 

‘‘ That man traced me out. Fortunately I saw him just in time, 
and secured a hiding-place. He entered the house and met my 
servant. He sought to force her to reveal my place of conceal- 
ment. She was true and faithful. There occurred a terrible en- 
counter between them, He beat the poor girl down, and left her 
for dead. I returned after he had gone, and nursed her back to 
life.”’ 

** Where have you been since?” 

** We have been hiding here in the woods,’’ 

“You can do me a service, and, also serve yourself,”’ 

oe How?”’ 

The detective revealed his plan, and said: 

‘* All depends upon my catching that man.’’ 

‘You have no warrant.”’ : 

‘“* I do not need any under the circumstances.’’ 

‘“ And you want me to personate another?”’ 

sé I do. 9 

‘Tt is a dangerous game to play.”’ 

“eé Why?’’ 

“* He is a desperate man,”’ 

“*I have met him twice. He fears me. 

‘* You need not think I fear.’’ . 

‘ All will be well. Let me once secure him, and I will bring 
matters to a solution very soon.”’ 

**I am at your service,”’ 


go away; 


I will protect you.’’ 


The detective gave the woman certain instructions, and he parted — 


from her, and proceeded to the hotel. He had got himself up as 
the dude again. He wandered around for some time, hoping to 
meet Louise, but was compelled to send a card to her room, A 
few moments passed, and Louise joined him in the parlor. She 


| was pale, but there was a resolute expression upon her face. 


** All goes well,’’ said our hero. 

‘* And I feel more despairing than ever.”’ 
““ Why so?” 

“‘T have received another note.’’ 


*‘ Aha! Let me see it.”’ 

The girl passed the missive to the detective. It read as follows: 

‘Walk in the grove to-night at nine. I must and will-see you. — 
Do not fail, as all depends upon my seeing you to-night. Bring . 
the diamonds with you. I have a revelation to make. We may 
yet be happy. Yours, — ALMON,”’ 

The detective smiled as he read the note, and he said: 

*“ The villain is playing into our hands,”’ - 

ct Ane you, too, have lost all hope?” ; 

«sé Oo > 


‘* But you claimed my husband was an honorable man. Now 
you call him a villain.’’ 

‘*T call one man a villain; your husband is an honorable man.’’ 

“Can it be possible that my suspicion is well grounded ?”’ 

‘* We will not speak of suspicions now. But I want you to aid 
me in carrying out a scheme.’’ 

The detective proceeded to recite his plan for trapping the man 
he was bound to secure. 

Louise listened with much interest, and at length asked: 

““ Who is this woman who is to personate me?” 

‘* You shall know in good time.’ 

“Why can I not go and meet this man?” 

‘* If I had no other person to do so, I should be compelled to de- 
pend upon you; fortunately I have some one to take your place,”’ 

“* And when is this woman to be here?”’ 

‘‘ As soon as it is dark. You will lead her to your room. During 
the rest of the day, and up to the last moment, you must appear 
upon the piazza in a dress that can be well marked and identified, 
This woman is to afterward assume the dregs and walk in the 
grove.” 

‘I fear that a terrible dénowement is at hand.” 

** A dénouement is at hand, but not a terrible one, so far as you 
are concerned, I have worked out a great scheme. I am certain 
a RA a urns from New York, a delightful revela- 

lon will be prepared for him. I know y § b ived: 
I know you te an honored wife.’ YON aS note ee 


“Tell me, did you really speak to m fathe i 
of the present sorrow and doubt?” yi Sto, DE oe 


“IT did not. I admit I worked a li i y 
The time had come for me to do ee cadanan ee eee 
i ate much did you reveal to him?” 

"he detective related in detail all he had gai ‘s 
father. He did not reveal, however, the faut that Bh Raat 
father to suspect that she might end her own life | 

‘“ And you really bid me hope?"’ : 
‘‘T assure you all will be well,”’ 


‘Tam dazed. Can you make good your assurances?” 


| feel that I have kept my word," 


‘“‘ {can make good every asst ~ 
‘ry assurance IT have made: thin 
six hours you wil on en : Lal 


ae ye 
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Pree hme al you know?" 
The detective gave the lovely 
gave the lovely woman some further instructio 
and then went away, and an hour later: Louise Maytield did pate 
a piazza in a dress of striking prominence. Evening fell, and a 
Woman with a basket on her arm and looking like a laundress, ap- 
_ ‘proached the al — = os great house. She was walking 
 glong a when a rough-looking man stole up and touc 
- a the shouler. She turned, and the man said: . ee ees 
- =< * This girl may question me,” 
os ee manen of the world; you can ward off questions.’’ 
_ “Merely tell her you are present to act ajpart, that - 
is : i iP you can an 
_ ** When I am robed for the adventure, what way must I take?”’ 
_ The detective pointed out the woman’s route and bid her pro- 


’ 

A few minutes later and there came a knock at the door of 
an Mayfield’s room. The latter had purposely dismissed van 
maid and opened the door herself. The woman spoke a certain 
r word and was instantly admitted; when the door was closed, Louise 
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_ ** You are the person who is to personate me?” 

} CF en?’ : 

_ * Who are you?” 

“ T am here not to answer questions but to play my part.’’ 

__ “IT must not let you undertake this part without telling you one 
fact: court a danger.” ; 

; ; mics ve been eres ae me look at you.” 

_ The woman came uise, and loo long and earnestly i 
fe A g estly in 
__ ** You are indeed beautiful.”’ 

“Why do you say that?” 

_ Because it is the truth.’” 

_ * We are not bere to exchange compliments.” . 

-‘* No; I will prepare at once for the part I have to play.” 

‘The stranger commenced to remove her disguise, and after an 
eae oder pace? ae Louise poet pial self. Miss 
aay azed in surprise, and a suspicion flashed across her mind, 
and she exclaimed: ‘ 

“You are a beautiful woman!”’ 

_ “We are not here to exchange compliments,’’ came the answer. 
Ve ret had fired back our heroine’s own remark, For a mo- 
- ment not a word was exchanged between the two women as one 


e 


did indeed look wondrously handsome. 

** How beautiful you are!’”? murmured Louise. 
“Hush! It is 
morrow.”’ : 

_ ** Who are you?” 

Tt matters not.” ‘ 

“But why should you act this part to-night?” 

“*T have promised to do so.” 

“* Whom did you promise?” : 

“Your friend, the detective.” 

-** What claim has he on you to induce 

r6le?”” . 

_ **T am not here, as I told you, to answer questions.’’ 

“You were governed by some motive?”’ 

a I was. ? 

“Reveal it to me.” ~ 

“1 can not.” . 

“‘ Unless you do, 1 can not consent to let you perform your 
"Dag 

Pe You want a 1eason?”’ 


ae ”? 
“ 


«You shall have it: I seek revenge 


you to undertake this 


Pe 





a CHAPTER XXI. 


ce followed Margaret Shannon’s terrible admission, 
s she spoke. 
‘You have a secret. 


A peap silen 
_gnd there was a fierce look upon her face a 
: “You must tell me more,” said Louise. 


i ” 


_--* Fell it to me. 
“Shall i7’’ 


fe ¥y ” 


“You will be a happy woman after to-night; 
” 


“I can not accept my happiness at the price of yours.” 
“1 begin to oor you already,” cried Margaret. 
“ Then be frank — me. 
Ag shall I say?” ‘ 
es Ton asia You agreed to act this part to gratify your revenge, 
Will you tell me why?’ 
Set me think.’’ ¥ 

Yes, think and ae aye know ig 

to meditate a moment. 

eis man Depress me for an answer now,” Margaret said, 
“ not need you fear forme. In acce ting this réle, 1 am acting in 
my own interest ns well as yours. Your friend will have a revela- 
thon to you, and then you will know all; but you can be- 

A 


o ” 
| Weve ; ie in store for you. 
, eT eee vor, according to the instructions she had re- 


re Lou jazza. She carried in her hand 
too went BOND © Snated al times and appeared to 


tack veil. She romenaded sever 
r, Later on she re-entered 
hing wrruat ed fastive wn 700 1 a change was made 


I, a miserable 


to her own room, anc 


cots thet , aod Louise exclaimed: i 
” ton to faale you and Late about the saine height 


, 
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assisted the other to don the costly dress. When dressed Margaret 


usiness to-night; keep compliments for to- 
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** Yes; and the veil will hide my face,” 

** Let me kiss you,” said the girl, 

The two women kissed, 

‘*T trust,” said Louise, ‘* you are not running into peril. 

** You need not fear; 1 will have a brave and vigilant protector,’” 

Half an hour following the appearance of Louise Mayfield upon 
the piazza, when carrying the veil, she again passed through the 
hotel doors and again began a promenade. She acted just as she 
had done previously, Her actions were furtive, and she appeared 
watchful, and at the same time undecided and hesitating. At 
length she walked to the farther end of the piazza, descended the 
steps, and followed a path toward the grove. She finally reached 
a summer-house located in a remote part of the grounds, <A mo- 
ment she stood, and then entered. A few moments passed, and a 
man came stealing toward the same summer-house. His actions 
were furtive, and after a careful glance around, he crossed the in- 
tervening space, and entered the little trellised building, The 
veiled lady had taken a seat on a rustic bench, and when the man 
entered she did not move. There followed an instant’s silence, 
and the man said: 

‘“You are here. Did you bring the jewels?’ 

‘‘They are at hand.” 

-“ Give them to me.” 

‘‘One moment. I desire to ask you a few questions.”’ 

‘*T have not time to answer questions.”’ ; 

** But you must.” 

** 1 must?” 

ae Yes.’ ; 

‘* You have been taking advice?”’ : ie 

*T havex’ : 5 

‘* You were wrong. Iam in desperate straits. I must flee, or I 
will be taken. If I am taken, I must make a revelation in order to 
save inyself.’’ 

‘You only think of yourself.’ 

‘* At present, yes; for danger menaces me.”’ 

“You always did think of yourself. Why did you marry me?’” 

“Do not waste time by asking questions now?” 

“« My questions must be answered.”’ 

“«T can not answer your questions.” 

‘“«T have seen Margaret Shannon. You say you will make a reve- 
setions Margaret Shannon was here, ready to make a revelation 
also.’’ 

‘« We waste time.”’ 

“You are a cruel man.” 

““ Give me the jewels.” 

‘“‘The wrong you did Margaret Shannon is the cruelest act of 
your life.”’ : 

‘““ Why waste time in reviling me now?”’ 

‘You deserve to be reviled.” 

‘« Let me tell you something. I love Margaret Shannon.” 

** You love her?’’ i 

sé I do.’’ 

‘“Then why did you wrong her? How many times have you 
been married? How many poor victims have you?” 

‘Tt matters not.” 

‘And you say you love Margaret Shannon?’’ 

“é rE do.’* 

** And you tell this to me?” 

SU LAG ee 

‘¢ Why did you seek to rob her and murder her?” 

“JT would have laid down my life for her.’’ 

‘And yet you married me?”’ 

“We will not speak of that now. Give me the jewels, and you 
will never see or hear of me again. No one knows that I made 
you my victim; no one need know it. Come; 1 am in peril here.”’ 

“Yes, you are in peril. You betrayed me; I have betrayed 

‘“ What do you mean?’’ he cried, glaring at her. 

“My words are plain enough. I say you betrayed me; I have 
betrayed you.”’ 

“* You have betrayed me?”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

‘* How?”’ 

“You will learn in good time.” 

“You do not mean to give me the jewels?”’ 

ING. 3 

“Then you invite what will follow.”’ 

“« What?” 

“Your punishment. Aha! you thought you could run here and 
there making victims, but at last you are brought to bay.’”’ 

“Will you tell me just what you mean?”’ 

‘My meaning is plain. You are a keen man. 
this have discerned the truth.”’ 

‘“‘T am dull to-night.” : 

‘* You are; but your career ends—your doom is at hand,’’ 

“This is all nonsense. You act a part.” 

‘Yes, 1 do. But look how well I have played it.”’ 

The woman removed her veil and disclosed the face of Margaret 


Shannon. 
The man started back with a cry of amazement, His eyes fairly 
bulged from their sockets; when he spoke, his voice was hoarse. 
“You here!’”’ he said. 
** Ah! you have got over your dullness! 
‘This gets me,’’ the man muttered, 
“T told you your time had come.”’ 
“Woman, what does this mean?” 
“Can you not discern?” 
“To not fool with me lon 
me a nice trick; but I came 
to act, You may think the game isin your 


ow 
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You should ere 


Yes, I am here,” 


er and waste time, You have played | 
sere prepared for accidents; prepared f 


hands; you will dis- 
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cover your mistake. Come, talk quickly. What does all this 

mean?” i 

‘** You have fully recovered from your dullness, I see. 

**T have.” 

“* Then you should be able to guess what it all means.’ 

‘‘T have no time to spare solving riddles; but I will tell you one 
thing: answer my questions, or you are a dead woman! 

“Do not threaten me.’’ 

‘‘] suppose you have some one at hand to trap me. Ha! ha! 
ha! Iam prepared to meet a dozen men. You are at my mercy. 
Come, speak out, or down you go!”’ . 

The man drew a knife; its blade glittered under a clear 1ay of 
light which came flashing from a near-by electric light. i 

‘“*Almon Mitchell,”’ said the woman, ‘‘ keep cool, Think not 
for one moment that I fear you. My life is not in your hands; 
yours isin mine. I give a signal and you are a prisoner. 

‘‘ When you attempt a signal it will be your last utterance. 

‘That is what you think.” 

“It is what I know.”’ 

‘« Very well; let it go at that; but now, be calm, and you and I 
can have a talk.”’ h ye 

‘** Will you explain what this game means? 

“*T will.” 

** At once?’’ 

ac Wess. 4 

** Proceed.’’ " 

*« First put away your knife. It is not polite to stand talking to 
a lady with a drawn knife in your hand.” i 

“You have intimated that you have assistance at hand? 

“e Yes.’’ ; if 

‘And you ask me to put away my knife? 

ian Tak 

“« And do you think I will obey?”’ 

““You are a smart man, a very keen man, but you appear to 
have lost your wits to-night,”’ 

** Have I??’ 

A eS. 

** How?” 

‘* Tf I desired to make a prisoner of you unawares, I could have 
given a signal ere I showed my face. You were at my mercy a 
moment ago, despite all your preparations, I came here to talk 
with you.’’ 

““ Go on; talk.”’ 

“ Put away the knife,” 

The man restored the knife to his pocket with the remark, in 
a low tone: 

‘‘Tt matters not; it is at hand,’’ 

'‘ Yes, it is at hand,’’ repeated the woman; ‘‘ but you will not 
need it. In the meantime, Il have a word to say to you.”’ 

‘“T am listening; proceed.’’ 

** You deceived me.” , 

DIAL 

“You did.” 

<“"Well?”’ 

‘* You did me a great wiong.”’ 

“Did 1?” 

ae Weg 

<* Well?”’ 

** Answer me One question: What is your real name?’’ 

“You know my name,”’ and the man laughed in a quiet way. 

“*T desire to know your real name, not the one you assume.”’ 

‘* You are very inquisitive.”’ 

“* You had better answer my question.”’ 

_» “See here, woman; some one has been putting funny notions in 
your head. My real name is Almon Mitchell. J have a double. I 
amamartyr. I suffer for the sins of another. I have permitted 
you to deceive yourself, but now I will tell you the truth, You 
have been pursuing the wrong man. Iam not your husband, I 
did not marry you; it was my double. Iam the real husband of 
the lady who was to have met me here to-night. Now, you go your 
way, and ask your questions of the man who wronged you. Heap 
your accusations on him. I am an innocent man, the victim of 
the villain who deceived you.”’ 

The woman Margaret Shannon stood silent. For a moment she 
was really deceived; but she possessed an active mind; she was a 
keen, quick reasoner. She remembered how quickly the man had 
recognized her, also his amazement and discomfiture, and she saw 
that he was seeking to play a cunning game. As stated, a moment 
she was silent, and then she imitated the man, and laughed as he 
had a moment previously, and she said: 

‘“'Well, you are a bold man.”’ 

PCy s,0, am. 

“A very bold man when you attempt to play such a deception 
onme, No; you have deceived me for the last time. Listen: I 
know you well; I know you have a double; but you are the vil- 
lain; your double is the martyr,”’ 

‘“ [see it all now,’’ muttered the man in a low tone. 

“You see it all, eh?”’ 

sé yes,” 

“Well, what do you see now?’’ 

_ My double. The man who deceived you had made you be- 

lieve that he is the martyr and that I am’ the Villain. How well 
he has succeeded, I can see,’’ 

There was a listener to the whole of the above strange dialogue, 
and the listener was delighted. He was also proud of the cunning 
woman who was so skillfully working her auditor. 

', You admit there is a man who personates you?”’ 

It is not necessary for me to admit it,’”’ 

ec Why not?” 

ao eit ae eat been in communication with that vil- 

‘ > has deceived you. I am his victim. I have suffered 











nd endured all I can or will, I have even confessed myself 4 
villain at times in order to shield him. I am ready to flee away 
from here, but I am helpless. I see a game has been arranged to 
arrest me, Let it succeed. But woe to those who have instigated 
the game, If I am arrested, I will talk out at meeting. When 1 
speak, some people will think they have been struck’ by a whirl- 
wind, and those people at this moment are not far away from this 
spot. Let them be warned, Come, my good woman; leave me 
here. Go and tell them what I have said. I am ready to go away 
now. They will rue it if I do not go.”’ 

Again the woman laughed, and said: my 

‘You told me a moment ago I played my part well,’’ said the 
woman, ‘‘ and you are playing your part well.” 

‘‘T am playing no part, as you will find.” 

‘‘ Man, you are doomed!”’ 

ae Am eR k : i ‘ 

As the fellow spoke, he leaped forward, with uplifted knife, but 
he never struck the blow he intended, as the weapon was knocked 
from his grasp and he was felled to the ground. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


As our readers have suspected, the detective was at hand. He 
had listened to the conversation, and every word had but confirmed 
his theory. He did not think the man really intended to murder 
Margaret Shannon; but the moment had arrived when it was time 
for him to act; and the instant the man leaped forward with his 
upraised knife, Louis sprung inside the summer-house and struck 
the blow which felled the fellow to the ground. As the man fell, 
two other fellows ran inside the summer-house. Margaret Shannon 
saw them in time, and called to the detective to look out. Our hero 
turned in time; and he sprung at the two rascals. They, how- 
ever, did not stop to fight, but ran from the summer-house, and 
made off. - 

Meantime, the man whom the officer was after had risen to his 
feet. He had drawn a weapon, but again the woman warned our 
hero, and the detective’s club did better service in knocking the 
pistol from the fellow’s grasp, and when a blow fell on the man’s 
head, down be went again, and for a moment he was stunned by 
it. The detective then turned to the woman, and said: 

“* You did well.’’ 

“*T but followed instructions, ”’ " 

“You followed them well. Now go to the hotel. Tell the lady 
all went well, but give her no particulars. Leave all explanations 
tome. I will be at the hotel, if possible, to-night; otherwise in 
the morning. Go at once.’”’ : - 

The woman left the summer-house, and our hero fastened the 
handcuffs on his man. The latter had recovered from the effects 
of the blows, and Louis said: 

‘** T’ve got you again.”’ 

*‘T do not know what you mean. 
assault.”’ 

““ How about your attempt to murder a lady?’’ 

The man did not answer, but our hero fell to the game the man ~ 
intended to play; but he thought he knew a way to force his man 
to open up. 

The prisoner was assisted to his feet, and the detective said: 

** We will go.” 

‘*T will not go,” 

** Oh, yes, you will.”’ : 

“*T will give an alarm, I shall shout for assistance.’’ 

“* Go ahead and shout.”’ ‘ 

The man did not attempt to put his threat into execution. 

“* Why don’t you shout?” ua 

‘“ You have made a mistake, whoever you may be.”’ 

““T have made a mistake, eh?”’ é 

‘* While it is not too late you had better set the matter right.” 

‘* If I have made a mistake, I will be very glad to set it right.”’ 

** You have made a mistake,’’ 

ee How?’’ ‘ 

“‘T am not the man you seek, and if you arrest me, I will tell a 
tale that will thrill some people’s souls with horror. Before you 
arrest me you had better consult with the woman I married.” 

At this moment a terrible suspicion flashed through the detect- 
ive’s mind. He almost uttered a groan. The man’s words brought 
a suggestion the most terrible of any that had yet been presented. 
For an instant, the detective was absolutely speechless. The 
glare of the electric light illumined the faces of both men, and 
jhere was a look of horror upon the face of one, a look of de- 
moniac triumph upon the face of the other, 

‘* You had better let me go.”’ 

‘“ Hang you! 1’ll let you go to the gallows!” 

“* First see the woman I married.”’ 

er nen many wives have you?” 

“I have two on this island; one was a Miss Shanno 
was a Miss Mayfield; the one I hate, the other I towers Sed 

“* Which one do you love?” 

“‘'The one I married last.’’ 

The detective’s blood ran cold. He discerned more clearly the 
fatal possibility, ay, as we have said, the fatal probability, Our 
hero meditated, and at length the man said: . 

Ny You had better Jet, me go, better assist me to get away.” 

I want a long talk with you,” said our hero, 

‘Your talk would be a waste of time,” 

‘“ I do not mean to arrest you,”? 

“Then I can go?”’ 


“I do not intend to surrender yo 
vou.) you. I want to have a talk with 


‘* You had better have my wif nit sae , a; 
* Which wife?’ y wile present when we talk.” 


You will answer for this 
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7 Solana Faceett hi 

r Tollowed his natural impulse at the moment 
_ he would have beaten the villain to death. It was earrible, the 
ba we that was Perens weet his mind, a there was not stronger 
: \ mony to the accuracy of his suspici 

ae eeeeentiass Serres $S suspicion than the 

ae You want the woman you last married to be present?” 


f . = ” 
5 “ She will join in my petition.” 


‘> * — your petition?” 
es. 

** And what is your petition?”’ 

“| said I loved that woman. I do, and for her sake I desire to 

flee away. Let me go to-night—let me go at once!” 

“ You shall not go!"’ 

“You will regret your action.” 

“| tell you 1 must have a long talk with you.”’ 

“Then let my darling be present,” 
Mi oP dpto shall es ; 
etective eyed his prisoner, and in the man’s face he saw n 
sign that aroused a ho All was dark—dark; and at that a 
_ ment he wished he had let poor Louise make the fatal plunge into 
the sea. The man’s face gleamed with an expression of triumph. 
“ Will you go with me?’’ asked the officer. 
“Tam at your mercy. I only ask that you goslow.” 
~. . “Tdo not desire to surrender you; I desire a long talk.’’ 
_ “And why not have my darling present? You may not believe 
“Te | words. She can identify me, and she will plead for me.’’ 
ees ak She shall not be present.”’ 
“> “ As you wish; but you will regret your action.”’ 
“* We can talk that all over. You shall come with me.”’ 
“* Where will you take me?” 
“To a place where you and I can talk undisturbed,’’ came the 
_ answer. 
: _ The man had assumed an easy and off-hand manner. He saw 
__ his advantage, and his face said: “‘I’m all right. I’ve got this 
smart Aleck; he is mine.’’ In answer to the detective’s last state- 
“ment, he said: 
mn “You are not up to any trick, are you?” 
_- “JT do not need to attempt tricks with a scamp like you.” 
* “* Go easy, old man, don’t call names, I may get mad; if I do, 
there will be trouble. Iam not in your power; you are in mine, 
‘The lady, my darling, has employed you to run me down, If I 
fooled her, it was because I loved her. I am innocent, and,she fell 
_ into my hands ready game. You see, she did the wooing, and—’’ 
Tee af Hold on, your scoundrel!’’ cried the detective, 
oF Every word the man uttered went through and through the de- 
 tective’s heart. Never before had he felt so bitterly, and never in 
all his life was he so tempted to take advantage of the situation 
and kill the wretch who was aggravating him. 
- “Don't get mad. I tell you I’ve got the game in my hand. My 
dear Margaret did not know what I meant when I said so. You 
were listening. 1 was playing my part with you, that’s all, and I 
could not explain to poor Margaret; she feels bad enough already. 
You know what I mean. Now, see here: I’ve been very kind 
and considerate. I could make that father-in-law of mine come 

down handsome. I’ve known my power; so you had better talk 
~ nice and pleasant with me, as I’ve got the game, and you know it.”” 

“* You will come with me,”’ said the detective. 

“T tell you we had better have Louise present.”’ 

**-You will go with me alone.” Byuy 

“* All right; but remember, I merely consent; the game is mine,’’ 

“*Come,’’ said the detective. ; 

** Better take off the darbies.”’ 

“<The darbies will remain. You think you have the game; but 
it’s you who had better not get mad. I only wait for an excuse to 

- close this matter, and then I will have the game.”’ 
“You are waiting for an excuse, eh?”’ 
“Ve." 
“« What excuse do you want?”’ 
/ “‘Can’t you guess?” , 
_ “No. Iitold my dear Margaret I was not good at guessing. 
** And she told you that you were dull, and called back youl 
t perceptions later on, believe?’’ 
“Yes, she did. She played it well 4 , 
’ “Solmay. I tell you only wait for an excuse. 
-_ “* What excuse do you want?” 
, * “want you to get mad; had I known a few minutes sooner 

{gets that afterward came, I would have had the game. 

; “You would?” ' 
. ? 


‘ 


* 
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ee How?” 
“1 would have killed you, and I only wait for an excuse to do 
I'd do the world and both your darlings a service, I'd 
it now. _ 
like the chance, so be careful; you haven’t got the game yet, 
a The man turned pale a moment, and the look of triumph fled 
a face, and — he appt: ‘ 
“ Would you murder me?”’ 
* Ho; but an excuse to execute you, and save the law the 
“1 think you and I can come to an agreement.’’ 
ad We may."” , 
“1 will go with you, I see In submission I win the game,” anc 
the look of iam i returned to the man’s wicked face. 
It be not possible to indicate the various emotions that agitated 
oar hero. A wadder or madder man could not be. He remem- 
Beret how he had raised Loulsa’s hopes, and here at the last mo- 
ri hed come » revelation that was simply terrible, Alas! the 
vere more terrible than those that appeared at the first. 
Jy led bie man in silence » course to avold- recognition; yet 
~ A 
as 4 
aie Sse 
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2 LOUIS KOKD, ere re 


| determined to take advantage of the fellow’s error, and said: 


he was fully eomate He knew the man had confederates 
around; but he had*also learned that they were not men whom he 
need fear, The two walked along some time in silence, then the 
ab said: 

“' Matters are not as bad as they look, if we all a 

“What do you mean?"’ : ria 

“* Our marriage is well covered, I took care for two reasons. It 
will never be known that it ever took place.’’ 

“Say, devil, what is your purpose in contracting these mar- 

riages?”’ 

*“Can’t you guess?” 

“1 give it up.” 

‘**T’m a compromiser,’”’ 

. e compromiser t”” repeated the detective. 

ves, 

““T don’t get on.” 

**'You know all my marriages are secret?’’ 

by Yen)? 

“*T get paid to keep them so, as I will in this case.” 

The detective’s blood boiled as he answered: 

““That is not so certain.” 

*“Oh, yes; you will have to come to time.*’ 

** When I do, your time may come to an end.”’ 

‘““You’ll change your mind when you hear my revelation,” 
came the aggravating answer. 


® . y 
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CHAPTER XXIII. ; 
THE detective led his prisoner to the house where Margaret a 
Shannon had made her home until the night she had been driven RR 
forth by the man who had made her his victim. “When they ap- | . 
proached the place, the prisoner suddenly came to a halt, and ex- bs 
claimed: 
‘‘ Where are you taking me?”’ . 7 ‘ 
‘Come on; you will learn soon enough.”’ yy ae 
‘‘-You are taking me to that house.” Law 
‘*T will take you wherever I please.” sien 
**T will not go there.’”’ . gvuty 
*€-You will not?’ ae 


“ec INO.” ¢ ‘ 
“* How will you prevent me?” ' 

‘*Do not take me there!’’ he pleaded, his face growing ghastly. 
‘Oh, yes; we can be alone there and talk matters over.”’ \ ia 


‘This is a trick.’ ‘ i “ 
*°A trick?” $i < 
ee Yes.’’ My c : 

‘* What do you know about that house?’’ . Yh 
‘Nothing; but I do not wish to go into any house, Talk here,” ie 
The detective saw that the man did not know that his victim had is 


escaped. Our readers will remember that the colored woman was 
left for dead; and the man’s evident terror proved that he did not 
know that the woman had escaped with her life. The detective 


“* You have no choice; you will go where I take you,”” | te ee 
The man held back, and the detective repeated: herd 
“« Resistance is useless. I have decided to enter that house and 
listen to your statements.”’ | ne + 
‘* What do you know about that house?”’ ea 
‘It is unoccupied at present, and at my service; so come along.’’ te 
_ The prisoner knew that resistance was useless, and reluctantly 
walked along. 
Our hero had visited the house and prepared it for the interview. 
Louis calculated upon making the man a prisoner, and had made \ 
his arrangements accordingly. fee 
The prisoner trembled like an aspen leaf as his glance roamed 
restlessly about, and it was evident that a great terror tugged at 
his heart. The detective realized at that instant that he Had losta = = 
point. 





Had he anticipated what was occurring, he could have ar- Ae 
ranged a little game that would have frightened the very life out 
of the villain. As it was, he discerned that he could play upon the 
fellow’s fears. 

The two entered the house, and as they passed into a room on 
the ground floor, the man groaned, his nervousness was so great. 
Louis struck a match, lighted a lamp, placed it on a table, and bid 
his man be seated, Trembling all over, the man obeyed. 

It was a weird and strange scene, a really dramatic scene, pre- a 
sented at that moment: the prisoner, with the handcuffs on his. 
wrists, his face pale, and his eyes shining with a preternatural — 
brightness. bs ; 

“Make yourself at home,” said the detective, 

‘‘ What is your game?’’ demanded the prisoner. 

‘* 1 have no game.”’ 

“Then why did you bring me here?”’ 

‘*T wanted to give you a chance,”’ ae 

‘* A chance?” re 

ce Yes.”’ 

‘“‘ What sort of a chance?” 

‘A chance to compromise. You claim to be a compromiser,’” 

ae ] am.’”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘ See here, it will be better all round if you let me go,” 

'* You mean let you go free?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ 

‘No sir.” 

‘You will segret it if you do not.” 

The man was evidently recovering his nerve, 

‘You had a revelation to make.’ 7 


_~ =. Ss 


‘1 have a revelation to make if compelled to make {t,’” 
“ You are,” 
*‘ Better settle with me and Jet me go,” 





“ We will talk the matter over first. You say you married two 


women on this island?” Ae A cs 

‘No, only one; the other I married in France. 

‘You are, then, a confessed bigamist? 

Se AD t mH 

“You know that means prison for a long term. is 

‘“ No one will send me to prison; I know that well enough. 

** You do?” 

I'do.” 

“You may be mistaken.’’ 

The man laughed, and said: 

“You know I am not mistaken. 

‘* You think you have?”’ 

‘*1T know I have.”’ 

‘‘Did you marry Miss Mayfield?”’ 

SEA. 

‘* You lie!”’ 

Again the man laughed, and said: 

“Send for Miss Mayfield. She will identify me. 
well the man she married.”’ 

“Under what circumstances did you marry her?’’ 

“You want me to tell the whole story?” 

es, LOS j 

‘*T married her by trick and device.” 

* You.did?”™ 

“1 did.’’ 

‘“‘ Tell your story.”’ 

The man was thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

‘*‘1 might as well give it to you.’’ 

‘* Yes; you must tell me the story.”’ 

‘Don’t tell me I must do anything. I have the grip. You 
know it; and I may get mad. If I do, I’ll tear things.” 

‘** Tell me the story, and talk quick.’’ 

“* You know I have a double?”’ 

Sy Les, 2 : 

‘“The resemblance is wonderful. You have seen my double, 
and can yourself testify to the wonderful resemblance. ”’ 

‘Go on.”’ 

«This double of mine is a bigger scamp than I am; although he 
travels around as an honorable man and pretends to be a martyr; 
but he is the worst man of the two. We have both played the little 
marriage trick, and we were in together until a year or two ago, 
when he played me a mean trick and we split.’’ 

Cold ran the blood through the detective’s heart, and he mut- 
tered as a gloomy possibility was presented: 

*“ Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

‘““Yes,’’ continued the narrator, ‘‘ he played a trick on me.” 

** What was the nature of the trick?” 

“‘ He robbed me of a large sum of money. I hunted him all over 
Europe. I struck his trail several times, and learned that he was 
playing a mystery game, and at my expense.”’ ’ 

Strange to say, the detective was forced to believe that the villain 
was telling the truth. Circumstances and incidents known to our 
hero led him to the conclusion. Continuing, the man said: 

“‘I got on his track. When he started for America, I followed 
him, and got in with a man who came over in the same vessel with 
him. I learned all that passed on the steamer, and I got on to his 
little flirtation, and resolved to spoil his game.” 

‘“‘ And you succeeded?’”’ asked the detective. 

“I think I did. The man really feared me as he did the devil 
himself. To meet me, he felt, was certain death.’’ 

‘‘ One word,” said our hero, ‘‘ What relation are you to each 
Other ?’’ 

** That does not matter.’’ Z 

‘* Are you twin brothers?”’ 

“It does not matter.” 

‘Why do you refuse to answer my question?” 

** Because the fact one way or the other is immaterial. Enough 
that we are in appearance the exact counterpart of each other, and 
if I am a devil and rascal, he made me so.” 

The detective could have groaned, < 

The prisoner’s story appeared reasonable and probable, and he 
told the terrible tale like a man who was speaking the truth, and 
our hero could have groaned, so great was his anguish as the fact 
became more deeply impressed upon his mind that the life and 
prospects of the beautiful Louise Mayfield were ruined forever. 

Our hero had learned to have the highest regard for the victim 
of the two scoundrels. She seemed so noble, so patient, and it 
seemed very strange to him that one so bright and discerning could 
ever have become the victim of such a low-bred wretch. As these 
thoughts ran through his mind, unconsciously he drew from his 
pocket the photograph of the double, He gazed on the picture, 
and there arose in his mind a singular perplexity. It was the face 
of an honest man. Those pictured features were a protest against 
the terrible tale the prisoner was telling. 

We will here state, that knowing the part he expected to play 
the man had removed all disguises, and his features were fully re- 
vealed. Our hero.compared the appearance of the two men. The 
resemblance was indeed marvelous in feature, but strangely difftert 
ent in expression; the one wore a hardened look, while the expres- 
Sion, as It appeared on the pictured face, was that of a lovable and 
gentle nature, 


‘““ It gets me,’’ was the mutte ¢ i i 
get , as red remark of the detective during 
& pause in the narration. oh 


“You say,’’ sai is, ‘‘ if y ; : 
at y, said Louis, ‘if you are a devil, he made you so?”’ 


““ Which man?’”’ 
*“ My double.’’ 
4¢ g : 
What had he to do with your wicked career?’’ 


‘* He first became a hb; ; saat ; 
we be ame a bad man, He beguiled me into bad ways,’’ 
xO OM With your narrative. 


I’ve got the bulge.”’ 


She knows 


_ LOUIS FORD. | 


| feelings. 








——— 





I became aware that he had re- 
newed his acquaintance with Miss Mayfield. I dogged them and 
overheard the details of the intended marriage, I waited until the 
proper time, and then I revealed my presence to my double. I had 
him at my mercy, He is an arrant coward. I forced him to make 
revelations to me, that would enable me to play the role I had de- 
cided upon; and at the proper time I appeared and married the girl 
he intended to marry, and he, the coward, is a fugitive. If I am 
a villain, he is a bigger one. I only carried out the wrong he in- 
ended,’’ 
: It would be a hard task to attempt to describe the detective’s 
The story of the wretch did seem tragically true, and all 
there was against his statements was the pictured face in the photo- 
graph. The man had finished his tale and drank off the liquor our 
hero had furnished, and the latter sat contemplating the pictured 
face. 

‘Is that a photograph of myself?” said the prisoner. 

ae Ves!” 

‘* Is it a picture of myself?” 

ae No ? 


‘“My double?”’ - 

‘No, in one sense; yes, in another, You have the face of a 
Villain; this is the photograph of the face of an honest man,”’ 

“* Let me look at it.”’ : 

The detective handed over the picture, and as the prisoner gazed 
at it a strong light shining upon it, there came a devilish gleam in 
his eyes; but he remained silent, and it was the detective who first 
broke the silence. He said: 

“You have told your story?” 

“*T have.” 

“You expect me to believe your story?”’ 

Pp O.ae ve 

‘* 1 doubt the truthfulness and correctness of vour narrative.’’ 

‘** You do?”’ 

ec 1 ao. 

** Which part of it?’’ 

There was a shadow on the man’s face as he spoke. 

‘“‘ The larger part of it,’’ came the answer. 

‘* Will you take me into the presence of Miss Mayfield?”’ 

‘Why should I do so?”’ 

“‘She will identify me, She knows well the man she married.’” 

‘‘ This matter can be settled.’’ 

“* What matter?”’ 

““The matter of identification,’’ 

ae How??’’ 

“*T have a plan.”’ 

“‘The lady can settle it. 

“Oh, yes, I do.”’ ; 

“* The easiest way is for you to settle with me, and let me skip. 
Deal fairly by me, and I will go to the other end of the world; she 
will be safe from exposure forever. But drive me to the wall, and 
I will tell a tale that will make her and all her friends wish they 
were dead.”’ afd 

‘* I think you are mean enough to make good your threat.” 

‘“ There is no other way for me, if driven; I am in a hole.”’ 

*“ Yes, you are; and you will go deeper.’’ 

““ What! will you force the exposure?’’ 

“ There is another matter to be settled that is not bigamy.” 

The man turned pale, and the detective continued: 

‘* You have been in this house before?’’ 

** Never.”’ 
oak 6 Oh, yes!”’ 

“I swear I never was.’ 

‘* A little incident occurred here.’”” 

The man’s face became livid. 

““ A body was found in this house. 

“A body?” 

*‘ Yes; and, to be plain, a murder was committed.’”’ 

“A murder?” 

ee ‘Yes.’’ 

** By whom?’”’ 

* You!”’ 

‘* Never.” 

‘* Oh, you were seen!”’ 

““ If a murder took place, it was done by my double.’”’ 

‘‘ Well, it’s unlucky for you; but your remarkable resemblance 
invites the penalty, and the identification is as good either way.”’ 

The man shook all over. 

** My friend,’’ continued the detective, ‘‘ there is a way out of 
this thing.’’ 

“* There is?” 

“é Yes.’’ 

‘* How?” 

“Tell another story.’’ 

** Another story?” 

“Yes; tell the truth.’’ 

‘*“T have told the truth,’’ 

‘‘ Every word you have told is a lie,’’ 

*‘ Ah, I see.” 

“‘ Well, what do you see?’’ 

¥ a Houale of mine has got in first on me ”’ 

‘* Possibly he has,’’ came the declaration; an 
prisoner showed much terror. and the face of the 


‘*T was on this man’s track. 


You need no plan.”’ 


It was carried away.’ 


CHAPTER XXIY. 


_Lours Forp was not prepared after a full contemplation of the 
pictured face to accept the man’s statements, He was a splendid 
thinker, and as he thought he saw where the man forged his tale 
after all, After a pause, the detective said. : 








—$—$——_____ Louis. 





2 Mister Men, you are ina bad way, The tale of this house is 


“Tam an inpocent man,"’ 
“ You have been identitied,”’ 
2 “Te is a case of mistaken identity,” 
Tam the man who identities you. You may produce a thou- 
LY ——e San) eh pew you, — I wit establish you as the guilty 
fw e crime in thi So you see y re 
va eet the erip after all.” this house. So you'see you have 
: “ Yes, I have,’’ suddenly cried th y 
Sia aren mawet™ y e man, boldly. 

“TL have.” 

y You have nerve.” 

= al Ls a nerve; and I have the grip; yes, sir, I have.’’ 

. ** You will prove that Miss Mayfield married a murderer.” 

. There was force in this last declaration, but the detective was 
equal to the emergency, and sad: 

* ** We can Knock that all out."’ 

“You can?"’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

Pe - “* How?” 

___ “ We can work the resemblance; we can get our double to ac- 
knowledge the marriage, in order to knock you out and fix the 
_ +murderon you. He would be willing to do it, even if he really 
. Were the assassin. So, where’s your grip?”’ 

. ““ What do you want me to do?’’ humbly asked the man. 
‘ **T want you to tell the truth.’ 
“*T have told the truth.”’ 


vin “‘] know better. And now see here; I have listened to your tale. 
I will let matters stand until I carry out a scheme.”’ 
_ “7 warn you.” 
= You warn me?”’ t 

“« Well?” 

**T am a desperate man; I am no coward; and when all chances 
are gone, I can strike. You had better deal with me.” 
: “If you had not made Miss Mayfield your victim, we might 
‘have dealt with you. Now, we must work in another direction.” 
of oa 69 you are determined to hand me over to the law?” 
a “* Yes.” ’ 
% «« That is your determination?” 
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“ae Yes.”’ 

«* When?” 

<* When I deem it the proper time.”’ 

«* What can I do to save myself?” 

“* Nothing now, we must get you out of the way. The gallows 
is a good road to send you by; and then we can take care of Miss 
Mayfield. The marriage was a secret one; there were no witnesses 
present; we can prove no marriage took place. So again, where’s 
your gript” : 

“* Will you tell me what you want me to do? 

_ ** Not to-night; some other night I will tell you.”’ 


A certain conviction was fast gaining ground in our hero’s mind. 

“< Better arrange this matter at once. I have a plan.” 

** You have?”’ 

— ac Yes’’ 

"What is your plan?” ~ ‘ 

. Pay me enough money to get away, and I will sign an affidavit 
that no marriage ever took place between myself and Miss May- 

field. I will declare that I got a lady to personate Miss Mayfield.” 

: There came a pleased look to our hero’s face; such a scheme had 

 glready run through our hero’s mind; and he said: 

¥ “‘ That is a g scheme.”” 

ss ** Tt can easily be done,”’ said the man. 


i ff ight be.”’ 
: = We will carry out the game, and I will leave the island by the 


the morning, and you will never see me again.” 
are Oh, aa so fast; this dite must be duly considered.”’ 
i “« But we have no time to lose.” 
. ** Oh, yes; we have plenty of time. 
ais “ Something may turn up.”” 
? “No; you can remain here ino retirement, while I look the 


S und over.”’ 
y tpone the matter too long.” 


. 

* 

a 
4 


: ** You may pos t 
“I never vail do it in this case. 


_ “ And you mean me to stay here?”’ 


> 4 Yes.” 
y y jer what conditions?” ea y 
5 ¥. Yenase a prisoner, and so will remain until this matter is all 
fixed up. And now our conference is over for the present. 
*“ Better end the matter at once. 


P= is little business.”’ 
eee oat bie fingers to his lips, and narrate a shril- 
whistle sounded through the house, and a man enterec the room. 
** Jerry,”’ said our hero, * this man is your prisoner. 
“ All right, sir; we will take good care of him. 


“1 leave bim with you,” said our hero, going; when the man 


“” One word.” 
“ Well?’ - 
“ Petter settle this matter to-night. 


“ Why are you #0 anxious?”’ :j 
We wil , head of my double. He may work some game. 


_ “Ido nt oc yout double. Are you in communication with 
 hbent” 
ing 6 ” i 
“Om ve me « clew as to his whereabouts? 
/ colt bot 1 think—"’ * 
ar 


** He has left the island.’’ 

** He summoned you to meet him at the fisher’s hut, did he not?’’ 

** How did you know that?" 

“Oh, I know a great many things; but good-night. When we 
meet again we will decide upon our course,”’ 

The detective started to go again, ‘The prisoner called him, but 
our hero paid no attention, Hope had risen again in his heart, and 
he went off without another word. 

Louis Ford, at one time during the prisoner’s narrative, felt a 
feeling of deepest sorrow tugging at his heart. But he saw yet 
how it was possible that the man, like the boy at the well, lied, 
and he proposed to carry out his original scheme. He left the 
house and proceeded direct to the hotel. It was late when he ar- 
rived, but a german was in progress. Our hero went upon the 
balcony and soon in a remote corner espied Louise and the Shan- 
non woman. He approached, and was immediately recognized, 
and Margaret Shannon asked: 

** Is all well?”’ 

. ‘ Allis well so far. I came here to escort you to your home.” 

‘* Miss Shannon has promised to stay with me to-night,’’ said 


‘ Louise. 


“‘T am very glad,” answered the officer; ‘‘and indeed I was 
about to suggest such an arrangement.”’ 


Margaret Shannon walked to one side with the officer, and said: 

**T only promised to remain conditionally. I hardly dare leave 
my faithful servant.”’ 

‘* J will find her.” 

‘* She awaits me near by.”’ 

“* Where?”’ 

The lady gave the required information, and the detective said: 

‘*- You can feel at rest; I will attend to her. I desire that you 


- remain with Miss Maytield until such time as you hear from me 


again.” 
ie What did you force from that man?” 

“IT can not tell you now; but I still think all will be well. 
Should Mr. Mayfield return, account for your presence in some 
way. Remain with her, and keep a strict watch upon her.”’ 

‘*T shall do that,” 

‘* Ah! you have observed?”’ 

**T have.” 

“ The next few days may open up some startling developments.”” 
_ ‘When will we see you again?” 

‘It may be some days before I return.”’ 

“ You have a clew?” 

ce eV aciuee 

“* Will you trust me?’ : 

‘“*T am determined to find the double.”’ 

‘You are sure there is a double?” 


‘“‘Tam. And now I will bid Miss Mayfield adieu, and start.” 
‘*One moment.” ? 


“* Well?” ‘ 
“*T can read in our face that you are not encouraged." 


‘«T will admit that the affair looks dark.”’ 

‘“Tt may all come out right; but—”’ 

“* Proceed.”’ . 7 

‘‘ Miss Mavfield has been asking me a great many questions.”” 
“ Byade all answers until I see you again.” 

‘Tt is hard. She is very urgent and persuasive.” 
** You must remain firm.” 


> 


/ 


Louis went to Louise, bid her good-night, supplemented with a — 


few words of encouragement; then he went away. ; 
Our hero crossed the sandy wastes toward the fisherman’s hut. It 
was a long walk, but he was an excellent pedestrian, and duly 
came in sight of the cabin, and saw the glimmer of a light. 
“Aha!” he muttered; ‘‘If this is my man now, I will guar- 
antee I do not lose sight of him again.” 


Louis Ford moved forward on tiptoe to one of the windows. He . 


glanced in and saw that the old fisherman was engaged in cooking 
food. The hour was after midnight, and our hero muttered: 

“That food is for another. I réckon I've caught on at last.” 

As it happened, the food was nearly cooked at the moment the 
detective peeped in, and soon the fisherman packed it in a basket, 
A smile irradiated our hero’s face, as he took a position that af- 
forded him a chance to watch without fear of detection. Soon the 
light in the cabin was extinguished, and the old fisherman came 
forth. He looked around furtively, and then with a rapid step 
proceeded toward the creek he had crossed upon several previous 
occasions, A boat was at hand; the old man entered it and rowed 
over to the opposite shore. 

‘* Here’s a go!’’ muttered our hero. j 

He could not see how he was to follow; in a moment he said: 

“Phere is but one thing for me to do. I must not miss my man 
to-night, for I am certainly on a sure trail.” 

He plunged into the water. An expert swimmer, he gained 
the opposite shore almost as soon as the fisherman; but he lay low, 
The old man, after crossing the inlet, was less guarded, and taking 
his basket from the boat, he proceeded over toward the great cliffs. 
Our hero kept upon the trail until the clifls were reached. He saw 
the old fisherman come to 4 halt, and then suddenly disappear. 

‘‘ Great Scott!’’ he cried; ‘‘ what does that mean? here has 

» gone?” 
fe hero rubbed his eyes and looked, and then, taking a lateral 
course and making a detour, he gained the verge of the cliff, hay- 
ing passed the point where he had last seen the old fisherman; but 
the old man was nowhere in sight. He had disappeared as though 
the earth had swallowed him, Our hero looked again over the 
cliff, and drawing his mask lantern, shot its sharp ray over the 

sroat sea-wall, ani said: 
Oran It be possible the old man walked over the clifft’’ 
A moment's consideration convinced him to the contrary, While 
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he stood considering, his eye fell upon a great fissure, and he 


smiled and muttered in a gleeful tone: A 
‘*{ reckon I’m on to the game now. I’ve run my hare to cover, 


—_——__ 


CHAPTER XXY. 


Louis Forp quickly got on to a clew, so he moved toward the 
spot where he had last seen the old fisherman. He drew his mask 
lantern again, and by its sharp ray studied the ground at one place 
where he halted, and muttered: 

‘* Here I have it, like the man who crossed and recrossed the 
creek.”” ’ 

He had reached the place where the old fisherman dropped down 
the fissure, The signs were very plain. Our hero stood and con- 
sidered a moment, He was about to undertake a very perilous ad 
venture. It was not man he had to fear, but the uncertainties ot 
his course. One false step might plunge him down to death, yet 
he dared not use his light; he must feel his way. Down he 
jumped and moved along wtih great caution, and several times 
wus compelled to draw his mask lantern, and shading its ray with 
his hand, made a study. At length a sound fell upon his ears, He 
stopped and listened. It was the crackle of a fire. 

“So far, so good,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I am getting there.”’ 

He moved on a little farther and at length came to where he be- 
held the glimmer of a light, and he murmured: 

‘** Tam here,”’ 

A moment he stood and considered. It was not fear, but cau- 
tion that restrained him. He wanted to look and listen awhile 
before stepping in and confronting the fisherman and the fugitive, 
for he was fully assured that he had run his game to his hole, 
Slowly he moved forward, and soon reached a place that per- 


mitted him to gaze into the rock cavern, and a sight met his gaze’ 


that filled his heart with delight. A little fire was burning at one 
end of the cavern, and on each side of the tire sat a man. One was 
the fisherman and the other was a man whom our hero saw was 
disguised; but he knew he had his man. The disguised man was 
Tavenously eating the food that the fisherman had brought, and 
for a moment or two not a word passed between the two men; but 
after his hunger had been somewhat appeased, the disguised man 
said: 

‘* You met no one while you were gone?”’ 

ce No.”’ 

‘* What do you think?” 

“IT do not know what to think.” : 

‘“‘ Were there signs of any one having been present during your 
absence?”’ 

‘* No one has been there since my last visit. 
ask you how long will you remain in hiding?’’ 

‘**T have considered that question well. I must and will see this 
man who has caused me to become a fugitive.”’ 

‘“Tf I were you, I’d sce him.” 

‘‘T will, You delivered my letter?’’ 

an WALI, 14 

‘“‘ You are sure you gave the letter to the right person?” 

‘Yes, lam sure. You have told me your story; I believe it; 
and I’ve something to say: you owe more to your wife than you 
‘owe to the scoundrel who, according to your statements, has made 
you a fugitive. Why should you, an innocent man, be a fugitive 
while this wretch roams free to work ihs will?’ 

‘If I could only have seen him?’’ 

** And if you had?”’ 

_‘*T would warn him, and give him one more chance.”’ 

““ A chance for what?’’ 

“To get away.’’ 

“Why should you give him a chance?” 

‘* Ah! there comes the one secret I have withheld from you.”’ 

The detective’s heart was made glad by the old fisherman’s 
words, *‘ You owe more to your wife than you do to the wretch 
wie has made you a fugitive.’ They opened up a grand vista of 

ope. 

ene don’t care anything about your secrets,” said the sturdy 
fisherman; ‘‘ but I do know it is a very improbable story you want 
me to accept. You claim to be an innocent man made the victim 
-of a villain?”’ , 

‘‘ But you forget,’’ interrupted the fugitive, 

“Forget what?”’ 

“The villain is my own brother.”’ 

‘1 do not care. You are the innocent man. 

“ Pte name?’’ 

“Bah! You have given your family name to an innocent girl 
She is now your victim; and, by George! if there is mRLSoE in 


you, you will let your brother go I ; 
protect your wife.” go to the devil or the gallows, and 


**T will.’’ 
** When?’’ 


5 As soon as I can see my brother for about half an hour.’’ 
Can you see your brother by hiding like a wolf in his den?” 


ae DE an i i 
Pa pees fisherman is a trump!’ was the whispered comment of 


Y What would you have me do?” 
Do you want me to tell you?”’ 
ees.” 
fe Sor name is Almon Mitchell?” 
es; but my brother has assumed the x 
is : S assume same n : 
>, And is only entitled to a part of it?” we 
That is true.’ 
‘“ He is not Almon Mitchell?” 
ae No.” 
* You are?”’ 
“6 Yes,”’ 


And I now want to 


He is the guilty,”’ 


S FORD. ae 


desire to see your brother?” 
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‘Go the hotel, register as Almon Mitchell, claim your wife 
against all the world, and then let your brother shoot his shaft. 
You are an innocent man; you can prove who you are, Let him 
prove his innocence, or you prove his guilt,”’ 

‘* But our name?”’ 

‘* You are a coward!”’ 

‘“T feel that 1am. I should have taken a stand sooner.”’ 

‘Yes, you should. You will always go upon record in this 
matter as an arrant coward; and since you have led this young 
lady into this trouble, you are a greater coward than ever. You. 
may hide here until doomsday, and it will do no good. Come, sir, ~ 
be a man.” 

‘*T will,’ came the answer. 

‘* Now you talk like a man,”’ said the old fisherman. 

‘*T will go forth and seek my brother.’’ 

‘Oh, you are determined to see your brother?” 

ce I am.’’ : 

‘* Better seek your wife.”’ " 

‘You do not understand.”’ = 

‘Oh, yes I do; I understand that you want to play the skulking 
game again.” , 

‘‘No; it is because of my wife that I desire to see my brother.’ 

‘* Because of your wife?”’ 

ce ‘Yes?’ 

_‘* Explain, please.”’ 

‘If I follow your advice, a great scandal will follow.”’ 

‘* That can’t be helped, as I can see.”’ 

“Tt can.s” 

ac How?’’ 

‘* By my seeing my brother.’’ 

‘You have had a great many years in which you might have 
seen your brother.”’ | 

““But I did not possess the information then that I possess. 
now.”’ 

““ What information do you possess now?’’ 

“If I told you I would reveal my last secret.’’ 

“a a this secret, I imagine, is the cause of all the trouble?’” 

“ce t is. ”? « 

** Well, what will you do?” 

‘*T must and will see my brother.’ 

** How and when?’’ { 

““ At once.” 

“But how?’ 

“*T will go seek him.”’ 

*“ Why did you not do it sooner?”’ 

“* Because of that one man.”’ 

** Which one man?”’ 

‘“The one whom you encountered at your cabin; the one who 


‘ 


trailed me.”’ ; 


“‘T'll bet that man is your friend.’’ 

**T wish I thought so; but it is not true.’’ 

“It is not true?” 

“* No.”’ 

‘* How do you know?” 

“I have no friends. I never had a friend in my life.” 

“That is a strange statement.’’ 

‘It is the truth. Save you, I have not a friend on earth.” 

‘* How about.your wife?’’ 
“Alas! she may hate me now. I wishI had a guarantee that 


the man you speak of is not my enemy.”’ 


“‘ He is not your enemy,’’ came a voice, ; 
The old fisherman and the fugitive both started and leaped to 


their feet, and with glaring eyes gazed into each other’s faces, and 
after a pause, the old fisherman queried: : 


‘** Did you hear that?” ; 
‘*T did.”’ ; 
*“ Some one spoke,’’ 

Yoav 

** You have been trailed.’’ 


‘* Yes, you have been trailed,’’ said a voice; and the next instant 


our hero, in his drenched clothes, like a man coming u out of 
sea, confronted the two astonished cave-hiders, . ; , ne 


‘There followed a moment's dramatic pause, and the detective 


said: 


‘‘ Almon Mitchell, it is lucky for you that I have found you at 


last.” 


‘* Who are you?”’ 

‘*T am your friend,”’ 

ts ed cola Almon Mitchell.’’ iv 
“I do; and I know you, despite your disguise,” 
‘* You claim to be my friend”? 7 ee 
ce I am.’’ 

** Prove it.’’ 

“1 am here to prove it.’’ 

“* Give the proofs.” 

“The good fisherman here is your friend.” 

s He is. How comes it you know the fact?”’ 
‘“ [I’ve listened to his sensible advice to you,”’ 

‘* How comes it you are here?”’ 


“‘I trailed our good friend there, but he made me swim the 


inlet.’’ 


The old fisherman had recognized our hero and laughed, and he 


said: 


‘If you wanted to ride over in my boat, why didn't you sing 


out?’’ 


: I had experience with you before,” 
Yes, 1 remember; indeed, I will never forget it, 


I'm glad you 


are here, because I believe you will bring matters out all right. 


“That is what I am here for, 


And now, Almon Mitchell, you 


en Be Ue, 


tt . 7 
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At 
: 2 can see him.** 
“ ” 


—™ Te-night." 
** He is here?" 
™ No: dat I can take you to him.” 
* Where is he?” 
* He is a prisoner.”’ 
“A prisoner?” 
es.” 


** Who arrested him?’’ 

“tT did. And now, before I let you tell your story, permit me 

to tell mine.” 

The detective did proceed and tell his story—told all; everything 
that is now known to our readers. And when he had concluded, 
Almon Mitchell said: 

“* What a mistake I have made!” 

_ * Yes, you have indeed made a great mistake; but it can all be 

remedied now.” ; 

“Do you believe me to be an innocent man?” 

a : : 

“Has my brother told his story?’ 

“Yes; he has told a story.” 

** Has he made a full confession?” 

__ ** He has not; but he will.’’ 

_. “ He will?” 

i. “Ya” 

> Wheat” 

“*To-night, in your presence.” / 

___ ** Yes, I think he will, if ever we again come face to face.” 

___ ** You will come face to face with him to-night.” 
_ ** When shall we go?’’ 

“** At once.”” 

a Does he know I am to come to him?” 

3 “No. But I desire to ask you one question. 
~ field really your wife?’ 
“She is.’ ; 

_ * Your honorable wife—your wife before God, and soon so to be 

before man?”’ 

ee Yes.’” 

“That is enough for me. 

Yon are a detective?” 

_ oe E a” 


co) * 
Pong 


Is Louise May- 


e lam well satisfied.” 
ev an 

** You shall be well paid for your services. I am a rich man.” 
“‘Tam already well paid for my gore But come; we will 
_ goto meet your brother at once.” . 


\ 
| 
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as | CHAPTER XXVI. 


Two hours later, and ere it was yet morning, Almon Mitchell 
and our hero appeared in sight of the house where the villain who 
claimed to be Almon Mitchell was held a prisoner. a 

- ** Tn that house we will find your brother,’’ said the detective; 
and in a sad but firm voice the young man who accompanied him, 
- answered: Be 

“The day of reckoning has come.’ , 

“You wil! wait outside,’’ said our hero, ‘‘ until you hear a signal 
- #rom me, and then you will come in and confront him.”’ 

“«T will; and there is one word I desire to say; he is an obdurate 
‘man. It may be some time before we can bring him to terms, It 
may be necessary that I should be alone with him. 

_  ¥ou shall be alone with him if you so desire.”’ 

Our hero explained his plans and went over many matters which 

zs to record here. He then led his companion into 
- Gt is not necessary tc 

the house and placed him where he would be at hand, and then 

re ‘sought the guardian of the prisoner. 

"How is your prisoner?’’ demanded our hero. 

' * He is in a very depressed state.’’ 

_ Has he slept?” 

al No.” ; Te 2 

*« How has he passed his time? 

“ Muttering to himself.’’ i 

The detective considered a moment, and a new idea entered his 

head. He consultedbis watch. It was well on toward daylight, 

and he determined to carry out another scheme. He wrote two 

notes and gave them to his aid and directed him what to do, and 

he then passed to the room where he had left the double. 

The guardian of the prisoner entered the latter’s quarters, and 

the prisoner asked: 53 

“Is my captor in the house? 

“1 expect him.”’ 

ae When?” 

oa Very soon.”’ 

* Within an hour?” 

“* Within a few moments; 

think it is my presence in the same room with 

awake.” 

“* Do not leave me.” 

id Why?’ 

“1 do not wish to be left alone, 

Boa aril nee him with{n sn hour,” 

r ¢ him within an hour, 

Pidaandion ebopted certain precautions to make sure of the 

safety of the prisoner, and the latter begged not to be left alone, 


. 


bd 
ao ¢ 


but I am to leave you now to sleep. I 
you that keeps you 


and I wish to see my captor as 


ant Jy he aald: Z 
ae 6 ate & poor man? 
A < rt \ 
rr (jon wil outty # letter for me, 1 will guarantec you & large 
a oh cca,” y 
i ae 
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** Have you the letter ready?" 
**No; but [ can write it,” 
“With your hands bound?” 

§ ‘‘ You can release my hands,’’ 

Soa 

“Certainly you can." 

et ie 

“Why not?” 

“It is against orders. 

‘** Not for a big stake?”’ 

ae No.”’ 

The guardian left the room, In the meantime, our hero had 
gone into the room where he left the double, and he said: 

““T have decided to delay matters.”’ 

** Delays are dangerous, sir,’’ 

‘* Sometimes, yes; but to-night this matter is to be brought to a 
close. Full explanations are to be given in every direction; indeed, 
some very startling incidents are about tooccur. I have changed 
my plans, and I have decided to have a long talk with you.” 

*“ We have already had a long talk,” 

““T know it; but we must continue it.”’ 

‘* What is it you desire?”’ 

‘* You must tell me all the facts.’’ 

“ After I have seen my brother.” 

**T can not wait until I see your brother. 
I must know the whole truth now.” 

‘* What are your reasons?”’ 

“Tt will prepare me to talk with your brother.”’ , 


I never break orders,’’ 


There are reasons why 


A moment Almon Mitchell hesitated, and then said: | 
‘*T believe you are my friend,” - " he 
‘Sy amer’ a 
“‘T wish my wife were present; but I dare not have her here.” ' ale 


“* Your wife will be at hand.”’ 

“*T desired to delay my story until I told itin her presence,” 
“Tt is better that I should hear it first for many reasons,” he 
-“ Name them.’’ 

‘*T will name one: it is possible that I will recommend that cer- 

tain facts m@ver be revealed to your wife,’’ 

Again the man meditated, and then said: 

‘*T will tell you my story.” . \ 

‘‘It is better that you should.” «. 

** will, iets of 

‘“* Proceed.”’ \ + US 

_ ‘*My real name is Hartley Bowne. Either that man or I can 

claim the title of Sir Almon Mitchell. My father was a very rich 

merchant. He died and left me the possessor of millions, He | 
arried, late in life, the daughter of Sir Almon Mitchell My 

mother’s family were honorable, but poor—very poor, | ve te 

““My grandfather was a spendthrift and a gambler; and I have 4 eae 
reason to believe, also, that he disgraced his name, oh 

‘* At any rate, I was supposed to be the direct heir to the title, 
There were no estates. My grandfather had squandered every dol- 
lar save a small patrimony that was entailed; that was mortgaged — 
just Eaton his death, with my consent, as the only heir, as I sup- 
posed. 

‘As I said, my father married late in life. My mother died 
shortly after my birth. My father died a few years ago, leaving 
me an immense fortune. My grandfather had died a few months — 
previously, and on his dying. bed my father exacted from me a 
promise that I would assume the name of Almon Mitchell with the = 
title. Pgh: \ ay 

‘Shortly after my father’s death, ] went up from Leeds to Lon- : 
don. J had proceeded but a short distance after leaving the rail- 
way station, when I was seized and’ placed under arrest. Iwas 
arrested as Almon Mitchell. I was put in prison, and a charge of 
burglary was entered against me. 

“You may imagine my horror and surprise, I proclaimed my in- 
nocence, but my declarations were received with derision. Then 
1 determined to lay low and find out the real incidents of the mis- 
take before declaring myself. I knew there was some terrible mis- 
take somewhere.’”’ 

‘* Had you any idea of the nature of the mistake?” 

‘*Yes: [had twice seen the name of Almon Mitchell in the 
paners under peculiar circumstances. I supposed it was my grand- 
father, and that was the reason I determined to remain silent and 
1 determined to employ 





take chances until I learned all the facts. 1am 
a lawyer and a detective. Having taken my grandfather’s name, ater h's 
I resolved to take a little of the odium attached to it until such ; 
time as I could clear matters up.’’ , 

‘* And did you send for a detective?” ‘ 

‘‘1 had determined to do so, when a most strange and remark- 
able incident occurred. I received a mysterious visitor, and there hy 
followed a most remarkable dénouement and revelation,” 

A moment the detective waited, and then said: , bj 

‘* Your visitor was—’’ 

‘Yes, you rightly surmise my visitor was my double,” 

The detective had listened with a great deal of interest to the 
narrative, and the narrator proceeded: 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘my visitor proved to be my double, He 
came to me in an ingenious disguise, and removing his disguise, he 
stood revealed before me my second self. I gazed in wild amaze- 
ment. It was the most startling and wonderful incident that could 
befalla man. I asked: 

‘** Who are you?’ 

‘‘The answer came: 

“Tam your elder brother, Sir Almon Mitchell,’ 

“* My elder brother!’ I exclaimed. 

ace Yeas,’ 

“<T hen how is it I never saw you or knew of you?’ 

“* Our father had most excellent reasons for not proclaiming 
me to the world as his son,’ 


Q 
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** Are we the sons of the same mother?’ [ asked; and the answer 
came: 

*** We are,’ 

‘The man then proceeded and told me a tale that reflected upon 
the credit of my father and the honor of my mother; but his story, 
which you can readily imagine, still made him a legitimate son 
and heir under the law, and his wonderful resemblance to me pro- 
claimed the truth of his story and verified his statements without 
other proofs.” 

‘“* And he was the real criminal?’’ 

“Yes; that man made a confession to me of a catalogue of 
crimes that were appalling, and when he had done so, he said: 

“““T do not propose to have you, my brother, suffer for my sins. 
I will proclaim myself and proclaim the truth, 1 am really 
Augustus Bowne, and 1 meet my fate under my real name. You 
see, it is your resemblance to me that led to your arrest. 

‘‘T asked my brother to let me think the matter over before he 
delivered himself. He went away, promising to come again. I con- 
sidered well the matter after he was gone, and I determined to 
assume all the punishment for his crimes, and let the matter be 
quietly disposed of and all scandal hushed up.” _ eal? 

‘““ You were a foolish young man; it was a foolish resolve,”’ said 
our hero. . 

““No, it was not. One fact I have concealed from you. I had 
a sister—as fair and lovely a girl'as ever lived. She was engaged 
to be married to a young man who bore one of the most illustrious 
names in England. It was not generally known that she was the 
granddaughter of Sir Almon Mitchell. Owing to the latter’s bad 
reputation, we had not proclaimed the fact. My mother, many 
years previous to her marriage, had gone forth from her father’s 
home. She had assumed another name, She was married under 
her assumed name. The secret of the infamy connected with the 
family had been concealed, and that was the reason why my father 
desired me to assumie the title and restore by an honorable career 
the original luster of the name. P 

‘*T had assumed the name of Almon Mitchell but three days 
when my arrest followed. 

** My sister did not know the family secret. She was pot to know 
it until I have furnished the proofs and been awarded the title. It 
was for her sake that I determined to suffer for the sins of my 
brother, and I determined never to assert my claim to the title. I 


_ resolved to let it die out.’’ 


“* Why did you not discard the name of Almon Mitchell?’ asked 
the detective. 

““ Alas! my unfortunate resemblance to my brother affixed the 
name to me,”’ 

“* These events, then, are of recent occurrence?’’ 

“e Yes.’’ iG 

‘* Proceed.”’ 

“* My brother came to see me again. He told me he could man- 
age my escape; and, to make a long story short, he did so, and to- 
gether we escaped to France. I gave him one third of my fortune 
which he squandered in a few months, and I became a fugitive. I 
determined to come to America. On the passage I met Louise 
Mayfield. You know what followed.” 

‘* And you really married her?’’ 

peek Cd. : 

The detective proceeded and asked Almon Mitchell a great many 
questions about his father, his mother, and his sister, and when he 
had concluded, he said: 

**T fear you have been deceived.”’ 

““ Deceived?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

se How?’’ 

** Did the suspicion ever run through your mind that the fellow 
in the next room was not your brother?” 

** Not my brother?”’ | 

‘“T ll bet any amount he is not your brother,” 

“‘ If he is not my brother, who is he?’’ 

“I’m satisfied he is not your brother,”’ 

““ Then whence comes this singular resemblance?”’ 

*“ He may be your relative.’’ 

** Explain.”’ 

“Tf he is your relative, he is only your uncle,’’ 

“My uncle?’’ 

sé Ves)” 

“And whose son?”’ 

“Your grandfather’s son: the son of Sir Almon Mitchell.”’ 

A moment Hartley Bowne considered, and then said: 

‘I wish this were true; but I can not believe ee 

““T would almost wager my life,’’ said our hero, ‘‘ that he is not 
your brother.”’ 

‘* He will never admit the truth.’’ 

““ Oh, yes, he will,’’ 

‘* Never.”’ 

‘ ear a4 see, But you have some plan to bring him to terms.” 

** What is your plan?” 

““T had determined to denounce 

out my directions. ’’ 

3 And whit will your directions be?’’ 

-. ee shall £0 to Australia and remain there all his life, and I will 
give him an income as long as he remains away from England or 
America, If he forfeits his bond, 1 will denounce him at all 
hazards, turn witness against him, prove my Own innocence, and 


ae him punished; but he shall first confess the whole truth to my 
wife. 


“* Your scheme is a good one; 
** And what is your plan?” 


“ Wait until I interview him and ther i 
on I will te ” 
answer. ill tell you,’’ came the 


him unless he agreed to follow 


but 1 have a far better one.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIL . 


Tue detective was a contented man. He felt that he had done 
good. He did not for one moment doubt the story of Hartley 
Bowne, and be was glad that the young man did have another 
name that enabled him to discard the disgraced and infamy-coy- 
ered cognomen of Almon Mitchell, and besides he was rejoiced 
that his predictions were all to be realized. 

He had told Louise Mayfield that she should be proud of her hus- 
band, that he was an honorable man and a loving husband. He 
had reason to know, as stated, that all his predictions were to be 
realized. 

In answer to our hero’s declaration, as recorded at the close of 
our preceding chapter, Hartley Bowne said: 

‘* You say you have a better plan?”’ 

SR GH,” 

“‘ What is your plan?” 

“You can trust me.’ 

‘“‘ Why not trust me?’’ came the query. 

“‘T delight in surprises. I have worked hard on this case. 
am entitled to a little recreation. Ihave a series of surprises 
store for you and for others,’’ 

“*T wish you would let me know your plans.” 

*‘No, I can not; but all will be well, and great happiness is i 
store for you. And now I will go and talk with your uncle.” 

a poe appear to accept your theory as the true one.”’ 

ae 0.”’ 


The detective left the room and entered the one where the sup- : 


posed Almon Mitchell lay a prisoner, bound and gagged. He re- 
moved the gag, and said: 
‘*T am back sooner than I expected.’’ 


It was some moments before Mitchell was able to make a reply; 


and when he did, he said: 

** You have determined to accept my ofter?’’ 

‘* What makes you think so?” __ ems. 

4 ‘You are a sensible man, and you know it is the best thing to 
0.” : 

““ You think so?’’ 

era 

The detective laughed, then said: 

“* You are mistaken.’’ 

“The day will come when you will regret not doing so.” 

“T have a better plan.” 

‘* What is your plan?”’ 

“You shall contess.’’ fl 

‘** Confess?’’ repeated the nian. 

“* Yes, confess.’’ 

‘* I have confessed all that I have to tell.” 

** You think so?’’ 

OB: : 

‘* Let me tell you one thing: I am on to your game. 1 know your 
history. I know you clear through. You did not marry Miss 
Mayfield.” 

OT aids?” 

‘““Oh, no! You had better drop that little game at once.” 

if oe Miss Mayfield, or Mrs. Mitchell, here.” — 

“é I a! 

“You did?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

‘** When?”’ 

‘* She has seen you, and the fraud is opened up.” 

‘* You have instructed her to repudiate me?”’ 

** Yes, I have.’”’ 

‘* But [ can establish the fact.’’ 

oY Oulcan?’” 

oe Yes, ” 

** How?”’ ‘ 

*““T can produce the clergyman.”’ 

“Can you?” og 

ac I Gan,”’ Pe 

“You might have done that had not there come a little change 
in the whole business.’’ 


‘* A little change in the business?”” 

“6 Yes.’ ; 

** What change?” 

“The wife of Hartley,Bowne has had a chance to compare her 
real husband with you; so has the cers ora. so that little game 
ot yours is spoiled; and what is more, we have got on to other 
acts. 

“What other facts?’’ 

““ All the facts.” 

i ay the facts?’’ repeated the man. 

‘ es,’’ 

‘* What facts were there to get on to, please?”’ 

“You are a falsifier from away back. Hartley Bowne is an hon- 
orable man; and as I have established your identity, he has no 
more reason to fear you.” 

F He has no more reason to fear me?” 

ae O. ” ‘ 

‘“ Some one has fooled you.” 

“Yes, I was fooled for awhile.”’ 

“By whom?’’ 

ce You.’’ 

nh man ne Boe and the detective said: 

"You may laugh, but your laughter will be tt i 
of anguish. Yes, murderer, robber, and highintet yee eters 
Shan to Ce is, yous ares of crime! You’ will face the 
consequences of your evil-doing 
The day of reckoning is at hang?hee oS ORAL ae your a 

“* You think so?’’ 

«é I do,’’ 





Be 





ee oe N 
gain ¢ and said: 
‘You do not Know what I have to shoot off yet.” 
2m, yes, Ido; but you do not know what ] have to shoot off, 


dat one chance for you.”’ 
* And what chance js that?” oer 
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_ * You will make a clean breast of everything, and you will start 
in by me One question: who was your father?"’ 
The px glared, and the detective laughed, and said: 

rs Aha! eatch on now, don’t you? Yes, you begin to realize 


; Tam on to you with a vengeance. You are not th 

. g R e brother of 

the man whom you so singular! ¥ 

Sayed ng y resemble, 

a “No.” 

“Then who am 1?" 

== 7 3 know.” 

_ “You do?’ 
S Ture settled red 

: / d a scared look on the villain’s face, as he said: 

- - If I am not the brother of this man, who am 1?’ a 

2 You may or may not be his uncle; I doubt your relationship 

as to him al er. You have played well on an accidental resem- 

__ bilance, but if you are Sir Almon Mitchell’s son you are but a little 
Worse than your father was before you.” 

The prisoner’s face assumed a ghastly hue, and the detective 


 @ontin > 
_-**- You see, I made no idle boast.’’ 
“This is nonsense!”’ . 
-_ “Is it?” ‘ _ 
___ ** You think to scare me.’’ 
a Eo **No need to scare you. We do not fear you; but, as a distant 
_ relative, your double is ready to give you one chance. 
“If you do not except the chance, he is prepared to hand you 
_ @ver to justice. He has no réason to fear you, though you may 
be the late Sir Almon Mitchell's son; but he, it is positively known, 
i 


"was never married the second time; so you see you are only an 
t, as far as the Mitchell family is concerned, and as far as 
- the Bowne family is interested, you do not count at all.’”’ 
_ Asettled look of despair took possession of the prisoner’s face, 
and after a moment, he said: 
“Can I see Hartley Bowne?’’ ; 
“Why do you wish to see Hartley Bowne?” asked the detective. 
** 1 desire to see him.”’ 
“* Are you prepared to confess?”’. 
“*T may.” 3 
*«-You may as well do so,’ 
** Let me see him.”’ 
“ I will.’’ 
“< Can I see him alone?” 
se eg can, on one condition: promise me to make a clean breast 
oO a ; 

_“* And if I do?” > 
“1 can not positively promise anything.” 
Am Ta murderer?’ 
_ ** The question nae you a double murderer?” 

“What do you meah?”’ \ 

“ Was the deed committed in this house your first or second 
__ erime?’”’ 
y “I never expected to kill that woman. If she is dead, it was an 
accidental blow.” eo 

_ -* Did you ever kill any one else?” : 


“IT never did. A y 
“« And will you confess all if Hartley Bowne is permitted to see 


an? 4 uu??? 
iz wn I will confess everything, and trust to his generosity.” 


+e Ah! ; ”? 


ou know he is a generous man? 
_—s * 'Yes-“he is a noble fellow.”’ _ 
“ You have bitterly wronged him?” 
€ 4 oe I ha uae 
You admit it freely.”’ 
‘ - I do.’’ : - 
z “« And you will admit it to him? 
om will, if 1 see him alone.’ 
“ You can not see him alone.” 
_ “ Why not?” 
**1 must be present.’’ . 
“ Do you insist upon being present? 
ae 1 do.”’ 


“Bring him to me.”’ 
‘The eenive left the room and again confronted Hartley Bowne. 


Our hero’s face was radiant, and Hartley Bowne observed its 


Jubilant expression, and said: 

“ Yon appear pleased.”’ 

“lamp os q 

e have you learned?’ PP Yin, 
“ Another theory of mine is verified. 
“ 1s that man my brother?” 

“ He is not.” 

“ He confesses?” 
“He will contess.”’ 4 
“ Wil confess that he {s not my brother? 


: 


“ Your grandfather was married but once?”’ 

rm believed.”’ 

; «And ieee is Sis S08, and this accounts for the resem- 
sneer. is not an unusual occurrence, save in the fact that the 

“ee 06 etriking; indeed, it is most remarkable, 

* Poot he te really Sir Almon Mitchell?” 

He be nt.” , , 

“ hat of my grandfather, he takes precedence of met? 
J ” 

Abi be lacks one argument, " 


> 


Enero 


** What do you mean?” 
*“*Can you not guess?” 
* 1 will let you speak it,”’ 
* Your grandfather was not married to his mother,” 
** Does he admit that?’ ; 
** He will.” 
** Has he done so to you?” 
** Wait until you meet him,’’ 
**T am sorry for that man.” 
**So am I," said the detective. 
“What can we do for him?” 
** We will wait and see.’’ 
** Let me go to him at once.”* 
i No; 7 al wait.”’ 
t was broad daylight, and as the det 
A ibe hel g ective spoke, he heard @ 
He stepped out, and met his assistant. 
** Are the ladies here?’’ he asked. 
“* They are.”’ 
** All of them?”’ 
ye oe... 
‘* Where are they?” 
‘*T left them a short distance away while I came and reported to 


9? 


. 

‘* Bring them here, Take them into that room, and in a few 
moments I will join you.” 

oe detective returned to the presence of Hartley Bowne, and 
said: 

‘‘In a few moments you shall meet this man; but I want one 
person besides ourselves to hear his confession.’’ 

‘* Who?” , 

‘* Your wife.” 

‘‘Is my wife here?”’ 

‘** She will be here.”’ 

Hartley Bowne became excited, and asked: 

‘Ts this wise?”’ 

‘*T reckon it is. I want your wife to hear this man’s story as he 
tells it to you.’ 

‘* And will you take her into his presence?”’ 

“* No; she shall hear and not be seen.” 

‘* Let me see my wife.”’ 

‘‘Yes. Be prepared. 1 will bring her here,” 

The detective left the room, and proceeded to the apartment 
where he found Miss Mayfield and Margaret Shannon, and also the 
colored woman, whom the mar Mitchell believed he had murdered. 

a ordered the servant to go into another room, and then he 
said: 

‘Mrs. Bowne, I am happy to tell you that all my predictions 
have been verified.”’ J 

When our hero said ‘‘ Mrs. Bowne,’’ he was looking straight at 
Louise, and the latter gazed in amazement. 

“1 told you that your husband was an honorable man. I told 
you that the mystery would all be explained. I now propose to 
tell you his story.” «5 

‘Where is my husband?”’ 

‘* Ah! you now believe he is your husband!”’ 

‘My head is in a whirl.’’ ‘ 

‘* T will tell you his story.” 

‘« He is not a criminal?”’ 

‘* He is an honorable man, and can so appear before all the world. 
He has been a foolish man, and has suffered much in the interest. 
of others; but all will be clear now.”’ 

The detective proceeded and told Hartley Bowne’s story—told it 
just as it had been related to himself. 

When he had concluded the narrative, he said: 

‘“This man Mitchell is about to make a confession.’ 

‘* Where is my husband?’’ : 

‘* He is here.’ 

“Let me go to him at once.”” 

“One moment, and you shall. 
sion.”’ 

‘Let me go to my husband.’ . 

The detective led Louise Mayfield to the room where her husband 
awaited her, and he left them alone. 

We will here state that Hartley Bowne related many facts to his 
wife that he had not revealed to the detective. 

In due time our hero had @ompleted his arrangements, and he 
went to the room and disturbed husband and wife, and to them he 
made known his plan. 

Mrs. Bowne and Margaret Shannon were placed so they could 
see into the room where the interview between the two men was to 
take place. 

A few moments later the detective brought face to face the two 
men who so wondrously resembled each other. 


I desire you to hear the confes- 


’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir was a critical moment when Hartley Bowne and Almon 
Mitchell faced each other, 
A moment's silence prevailed, and then the detective said: 
“Almon Mitchell, you have been a bad man; you have done 
this.man a great wrong. You are now confronted with the conse- 
uences of your many crimes, But an opportunity is now offered 
or you to do justice and make atonement. As you do this in fair- 
ness and honor, so will you effect your own chances of escape from 
these consequences,”’ 
Almon Mitchell was the coolest of the two men. 
He was evidently as hardened as he had ever been, But he was 
in a trap; there was no chance of escape for him, and it was 
plain to see that this fact alone influenced him, 





schrielatohi tree 
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“Tam glad to see you, my brother,’’ said the man, 
Hartley Bowne made no answer to this salutation, 
““T have wronged you, my, brother; I admit it.”’ 
The detective here interjected, and said: 
‘You may as well understand that my friend here, Hartley 
Bowne, knows that you not his brother.”’ 
‘Tf Tam not his brother, who am I, please?”’ 
**That remains for you to tell.” 
** Tt does?’’ 
** Yes,” ‘ 
The man laughed in a sardonic manner, and said: 
*“*T can not tell.” 
** You can not tell?” 
“6 No,;”’ r J 
‘** Why did you ever claim to be his brother? 
** Because I looked like him.”’ 
‘The story you told him in the jail was false?’ 
“é Yes, ”? 
“You admit that?’’ 
a I doy: 
‘<“Where did you get that story?” 
“*T originated it in my own brain.” 
‘* Who was your father?”’ , t 
“‘ Do you expect me to give everything away? 
re ¥6s..” 
«Tt is enough when I admit that I know this man is not my 
brother.”’ 
‘Who was your mother?’ ' 
‘Oh, hang it! I see you are determined to have the whole 
story.” 
- 66 7 am,’’ 
‘My mother was a bar-maid, the daughter of a farmer. She 
ran away from home and went to London,’’ 
‘* With whom?” 
“*T do not know.”’ 
*‘ Did she ever tell you of your father?”’ | 
46 Yes.”’ 
“* Who did she say your father was?’’ 
‘** All she ever told me was that my name was Almon Mitchell.’ 
The detective made other inquiries which it is not necessary to 
repeat, 
Te received infurmation confirming his theory to the letter, and 
then he asked: 
‘‘ When did you first learn of the existence of the man upon } 
whom you so grossly imposed?”’ 
‘IT learned of him when I read of the arrest of Almon Mitchell.”’ 
** Who did you suppose he was when you went to the jail?’’ 
“Shall I answer?”’ 
ac és. . 
“* Honestly, 1 supposed he was my half-brother.”” 
** Had you ever seen or heard of him before?”’ 
“*Never.”’ 
““Then you did not 
him?” 
“*T did not.”’ 
** And it was not until 
the story you told him?’’ 
“‘I made up the story after I saw him.”’ 
The detective proceeded and drew from the man the full details 
of his past career, and’ then withdrew from his presence in com- 
pany with Hartley Bowne. 


know of the resemblance until you saw 


you went to the jail that you made up 
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New York. Our. 
jt i rg 
father as the detective Louis 


That same day Mr, Mayfield returned from 
hero met him. 

He appeared in the presence of the 
Ford. Ky é 
Our hero had previously seen the clergyman who had performed 
the marriage ceremony. ay 

When alone with Mr. Mayfield, our hero told his story— told it 
fairly and squarely, concealing nothing; told how he had saved 


2 


1 oh 


, We, 


the life of Louise, aud followed the story up to the confession of ~ 


the man Almon: Mitchell. , 
The father listened patiently, and when the revelation was con- 


« 
+ 


cluded, he thanked the noble man who had done him such a great a 


service, 


We will not go into the details of the interview, or relate all the “— 


expressions of gratitude that fell from the father’s lips. 


Later on, Hartley Bowne entered the presence of his father-in- — 


law, and the whole matter was talked over, and the detective said: 


‘It is not necessary that any part of this scandal should become ~ 


public.”’ 
‘‘ How can we avoid it?’”’? demanded Mr. Mayfield. 
‘* Kasily enough.’’ mol 
ce How??? , . bis 
‘‘This is Hartley Bowne. He shall woo your daughter again. 
He shall marry her publicly. The name of Mitchell need not 
figure at all. 
come out from England and attend the wedding, and I 
advise—’’ 
The detective stopped short. f 
There followed a moment’s silence, and the question came: 
“What would you advise?”’ 


“That Hartley Bowne let the title which has been so disgraced 


lay unclaimed.’’ 

The young man at once exclaimed: ah 

**T am content to become an American citizen. I do not care to 
return to England again, unless I go merely as a visitor. I shall 
never claim the title. 
cumstances, even had I not married Miss Mayfield. I have 
wealth and an honorable name left to me by my father.’’ 

‘* 1 have some further advice to offer,’’ said our hero. 
so arrange it that you will never be troubled by this man Mitchell | 
again.’ | ; Bins ie se be 


great 


His sister, the wife of a distinguished man, shall — 
would ~ 


a 


$ 


I would not have done so under all the cir- | 


The detective related his plan. nA rg te tha 


lawyer was secured—a — 
gentleman of high standing and a near friend of Mr. Mayfield. » 
'The lawyer, under our hero’s direction, drew up certain affi- © 


It was heartily approved, and later on a ] 


davits, and in the presence of Mr. Mayfield and the lawyer and our © 


hero the statements were signed by the man Mitchell. . 


Having settled matters, Louis Ford took the fellow Mitchell in 


hand, showed to him that if he ever showed up in America he | 


would go to jail for life, and told him if he would go to Australia — 


he should draw a certain income for the remainder of his life. 


‘Sal icawii 4 


The offer was gladly accepted, and within a few days the man 


took his departure. . £ ded 
Margaret Shannon was fully consulted, and agreed to let him go * 

unmolested. y SRL DARN, | pee ee Sa! 
Some three months following the incidents we have described, — 


there occurred a fashionable wedding in New York. 


A handsome and accomplished rae of good family mar- a 


ried the beautiful American heiress, 


tired from 
mystery — 


, mS 


THE END. Wag aaa f SEM , 








iss Louise Mayfield, and our © + : 
hero, after having been amply rewarded: for: his skillful work, re-° 
the case, and started on the lay low for another 
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